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ABSTRACT 

The major portion of this book consists of the 
background study papers for the 1973 meeting of the A^CJC. These 
chapters are: (1) "A Futuristic Look at Training" by William A. 
McClelland and David S. Bushnell; (2) "Staff Development; A Priority 
on Persons" by Terry O'Banion; (3) "Governmental Actions Affecting 
Staff Development" by Louis W. Bender; (4) "College Environment as a 
Determinant in Staff Development" by Charles C. Collins; (5) 
"Differentiated Staffing Patterns and Potentials" by Ervin L. 
Harlacher and Eleanor Roberts; (6) "Work Experience as a Means of 
Preparation and Renewal" by Arden L. Pratt; (7) "Staff Developiient : A 
New Promise to the New Student?" by Connie Sutton; (8) "Staffing to 
Meet the Needs of Spanish-Speaking Students" by Alfredo G. de los 
Santos, Jr.; (9) "Native American Staff: A Prerequisite to Successful 
Indian Education" by P, E. Azure; (10) "Developing Special Teaching 
Degrees" by Arthur H, Eastman; and (11) "A Role for the Discipline 
Organizations" by Michael F. Shugrue. The 1973 Assembly Report 
comprises the final chapter. Names of Steering Committee members and 
assembly participants are appended* (KM) 
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Introduction 

Roger Yarrington 




In 1972, at the final meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges' Commission on Instruction, a reso- 
lution was adopted calling for a program to 
strengthen staff development efforts in com- 
munity and junior colleges. 

Later in 1972, at the first meeting of the 
AACJC Assembly, a statement was adopted 
that included a call for renewed efforts to 
strengthen preservice and inservice training 
programs for college staffs. 

Early in 1973 an AACJC task force on 
minority concerns recommended to the Board 
of Directors that Association efforts with 
rpp9p"0 minority programs focus primarily 
c^^^^ development. 



Staff development has been identified 
repeatedly as an area of prime importance 
for AACJC attention. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that the steering committee for 
the 1973 Assembly selected as the topic 
"Educational Opportunity for All: New Staff 
tor New Students." 

The Associatipn has directed major at- 
tention to staff development in the past. For 
example, a U.S. Steel Foundation grant in 
the mid '60's made possible an in-depth look 
at faculty concerns by Roger H. Garrison. It 
was published by the Association in 1967 
under the title Junior College Faculty: Issues 
and Problems. Later, a Carnegie Corpora- 
tion grant supported an Association faculty 
development project directed by Derek S. 
Singer that identified components of "a well- 
conceived preservice training program."* 

Several recent studies have updated dis- 
cussions of staff training needs. 

The Carnegie Commission's profile of 
two-year colleges published in 1971, Break- 
ing the Access Barriers, was written by Le- 
land L. Medsker and Dale Tillery. One of its 
recommendations was that there should be 
"a nationwide drive to prepare and develop 
faculty and administrators for the junior .col- 
leges." The needed effort, the authors said, 
has only begun. 

Terry O'Banion of the University of Illi- 
nois made a study for the President's Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Education Pro- 
fessions Development during 1971 that was 
titled "People for the People's Collges." The 
study assessed needs and made recommenda- 
tions for community-junior college staff de- 
velopment programs for the '70's. The report 
was published by the University of Arizona 
Press in 1972 with the title Teachers for 
Tomorrow. 

The Association was undergoing a self- 
examination in 1971 through Project Focus, a 
study supported by the W. K, Kellogg Foun- 



dation. It was an attempt to discern trends 
in community and junior colleges that would 
show more clearly what services the Asso- 
ciation should provide. Two reports from the 
project were published by McGraw-Hill early 
in 1973: Project Focus: A Forecast Study of 
Community Colleges by Edmund ]. Gleazer, 
Jr., and Organizing for Change: New Priori- 
ties for Community Colleges by David S. 
Bushnell. Both contained sections identify- 
ing staff development as a continuing and ur- 
gent priority. 

A survey of inservice staff development 
needs was conducted for the Assembly by 
Jose Chavez, an AACJC intern, in spring 1973, 
More than 700 colleges responded. The re- 
sults indicated the need for improvement of 
professional competencies was felt "to a great 
extent," especially in the areas of (a) self-in- 
structional techniques, (b) evaluation pro- 
cedures for self-paced instruction, (c) writing 
an\d classifying behavioral objectives, and 
(d) multimedia materials and methods. But, 
colleges indicated they were willing to pro- 
vide financial support only "to some extent'^ 
to faculty and staff who wished to improve 
their professional competencies in the above 
areas. The same study produced a long list 
of activities the respondents felt AACJC 
could engage ii to advance staff develop- 
ment efforts. This list is being studied by the 
staff of the Association and, wherever pos- 
sible, the recoi'nmendations are being imple- 
mented. 

Out of this background came our effort 
to identify; the issues in staff development 
work to which it would be helpful to have 
the 1973 Assembly direct its attention. A list 
of background study papers was developed 
and assignments were made to authors early 
in the year. Participants in the Assembly re- 
ceived the papers and studied them before 
^ . ding. the meeting- November 29-Decem- 
KJj-; at Airlie House in Warrenton, Virginia. 
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By the time the Assembly had adjourned, a 
report had been drafted by Roger H. Garri- 
son and adopted by the participants. The 
background study papers constitute the first 
part of this book. The Assembly's report is 
the final chapter. 

It should be noted here that the paper 
by Connie Sutton which appears in this 
volume was not available to participants at 
the Assembly. The author who was origi- 
nally working on a paper regarding Black 
American concerns became ill and was not 
able to complete the assignment. Ms. Sut- 
ton, who is assistant director of the office 
of staff and organization development, 
Miami-Dade Community College, North 
Campus, wrote her paper on very short 
notice so that this volume might be more 
complete. Participan!:s at the Assembly 
were reminded that many of the needs and 
concerns of Chicanos and American Indians, 
referred to in the papers by Alfredo de los 
Santos and P. E. Azure, apply to Black 
Americans as well. This awareness was in 
the minds of participants as they pursued 
their discussions and is reflected in the 
Assembly report. 

We appreciate the financial support of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation which made 
the 1973 Assembly possible. And we thank 
the participants for their contributions in 
formulating the statement presented here for 
your study and use. 



'The pamphlet listing thf'sf"!c'm(.»nts has gone out of print and 
has become hard to locate. In order to get the twelve recommenda- 
tions back into the record, they are reprinted here. 

A vveil-conceived preservice training program will include at- 
tention to these items: 

1. The historical role of the two-year college and its future 
place in American higher education. 



2. Modern learning theory, including the uses nnd limits of 
educational evaluations, testing, and measurements, 

3. The theory and techniqui's of curriculum development, 
•I. Elements of student guidance and counseling. 

5. Knowledge and practice in school administration, to make 
campus communications easier; facilitate teacher participation in 
campus governance and related activities; and help prepare faculty 
for administrative jobs later on. 

6. The profile, culture, goals, and values of the diverse student 
population at today's junior colleges. 

7. An opportunity for substantial, relevant supervised prac- 
tice teaching or internship at a two-year college. 

8. Construction and use of programmed curriculum and other 
innovative instructional techniques. 

9. Handling modern media and educational hardware, includ- 
ing its integration with traditional teaching methods. 

10. How to define, implement, and measure specific goals for 
student learning so as to reach clear, measurable learning objec- 
tives within a definite period of time. 

11. The ability to locate and apply resources to help define 
and meet the socioeconomic needs of a college and neighborhood. 
Actual work experience and involvement in a community project. 
Practical application of experience acquired to improve teaching 
and student communication. 

12. Interdisciplinary coordination of instruction in leaching 
core subjects, so as to reach students with widely different abili- 
ties, backgrounds, and goals. 
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A Futuristic 
Look at Training 

VVillion-^ A. McClelland and David S. Bushnell 





As the mainstay of mass higher educa- 
tion and career education in this country, 
public community colleges have taken on a 
difficult assignment — ministering to the 
needs of any person over the age of 16 who 
wants to learn. Going to college has an al- 
most magical appeal. It represents oppor- 
tunity to escape the poverty "trap''; it is 
seen as a guaranteed road to a better life and 
higher income;; for those in their mid-careers, 
it is a way of avoiding obsolescence or loss 
of employment; it provides each new genera- 
tion with a ready mechanism for social and 
economic advancement. College offers a 
halfway house to those with less confidence 
in their learning abilities or to those who are 



not yet ready to leave home. For the com- 
muter, the community college often repre- 
sents a reasonably priced alternative to no 
college at all. How well it will serve the 
needs of future students depends for the most 
part on the talents, the training, and the re- 
sources of faculty. Their role, the needs 
they will be expected to serve, are being 
shaped by forces already in motion. 

What are these forces? Will community 
colleges continue to enjoy the same popu- 
larity and taxpayer support in the year 2000 
as they do today? What will be the impact 
upon faculty? Will technology aid or hinder 
performance? How can it ease the burden 
that future faculties face? These are some 
of the questions to be answered by look- 
ing at the more important socio-economic 
developments over the next 10 years and pre- 
dicting their likely impact on the community 
college. 

We are well embarked in this decade upon a 
period of relative economic stability with the 
free spending, cantankerous teenagers of the 
60's having become the more mature, self- 
directed young adults of the 70's. With the 
movement of the population gravity center 
from late adolescence to early adulthood, the 
baby boom of the early postwar era is now 
crashing against the shore of a tightening 
labor market. The increased competition 
among the 25 and 30-year olds seeking jobs, 
often for the first time, is prompting many 
of them to seek out para-professional occu- 
pational training in order to qualify for the 
many different job openings at the techni- 
cian level predicted over the next 10-12 years. 
The effects on this age group have not gone 
unnoticed among those now in college. There 
is marked tendency for those who success- 
fully complete a B.A. degree to return to a 
community college for additional job 



The demand for clerical workers, tech- 
nicians, and service workers of all types 
will continue to expand during the remain- 
der of the 70's and early 80's. Of the es- 
timated 4 million job openings occurring 
each year during the 70's, 40 percent will 
require some type of postsecondary educa- 
tion. By 1985, some 101 million workers will 
be employed. Three-fifths of these, approxi- 
mately 60 million, will have entered the labor 
market for the first time between now and 
1985. 

With the expanding demand for white 
collar workers ahd. technical level person- 
nel, more young adults, women, and mid- 
careerists will be seeking job training or up- 
grading in order to qualify for better paying 
jobs. More part-time students, more mature, 
even better motivated students will result. 
All this will require that community colleges 
devise more appropriate teaching methods, 
faculty attitudes, course scheduling, and 
achievement testing in order to accommo- 
date the future demands of the adult student. 

Not only are workers looking for new 
employment opportunities and associated 
skill requirements, but they want jobs which 
offer more than just monetary rewards. Old- 
er workers viewed work as the primary ve- 
hicle for achieving economic security and 
status. Younger workers are less willing to 
take on assignments that provide only ex- 
trinsic rewards. The emergent work ethic is 
just beginning to take on tangible structure. 
It stresses independence and self-directed- 
ness and recognizes problem solving and risk 
taking abilities as among the more desirable 
characteristics of the skilled worker. Flex- 
ible work schedules, collaborative planning 
of production quotas, and job enlargement 
require workers who can exercise a degree 
of self-discipline, understand and cope with 
change, and plan ahead. These capabilities 



would be enhanced by exposing tomorrow s 
job seekers to college learning experiences 
that are more individualized and self- 
directed. 

A consumption-oriented society like 
ours, with its increasing emphasis on the 
proliferation of new products and the auto- 
mation of the production process, seems to 
be moving toward increased leisure for those 
in middle level occupations. As more produc- 
tion line occupations disappear and the 
pressure for new jobs continues to climb, 
Congress, unions, and employers alike will 
seek ways to alleviate the problem. Early 
retirement, more flexible scheduling of work- 
ing hours, and anti-moonlighting legisla- 
tion are likely to result. Enforced leisure 
will, in turn, give rise to the desire for con- 
tinued learning and opportunities for crea- 
tive self expression, needs which community 
colleges have been serving effectively in the 
past. 

The change in values associated with 
work and leisure is creating a crisis regard- 
ing what constitutes "the good life." The pro- 
liferation of sub-cultures — ethnic, genera- 
tional and socio-economic— and the related 
cleavages in religious, industrial, and politi- 
cal institutions cloud the role of education 
in our society. Various special interest groups 
often advocate different means of reaching 
similar goals. The multiplicity of expecta- 
tions and the plurality of value systems have 
resulted in a degree of indecisiveness among 
educational policy makers about which goals 
to pursue. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in our institutions of higher education. 
This coupled with the recent decline in en- 
rollments in our four-year colleges and uni- 
versities has led to a ''crisis of purpose." 

Not so for community colleges. Project 
" Q ^ and a more recent survey of Cali- 
ERy^C colleges^ reveal a growing consen- 



sus among administrators, trustees, faculty, 
and students on the goals to be served by 
our public community colleges. 

Other forms of ''non-traditional" post- 
secondary education, some in competition 
with community colleges, appeal to the grow- 
ing number of older, more self-directed, oc- 
cupationally-oriented enroUees. Proprietary 
schools, external degree programs, open col- 
leges, non-iesidential contract learning pro- 
grams, and home-based learning opportuni- 
ties will proliferate, providing stiff compe- 
tition for the more traditionally oriented 
post-secondary institutionally based pro- 
grarns. To remain competitive, community 
colleges will need to respond effectively to 
the growing demand for compensatory edu- 
cation programs, particularly for older 
adults. Expanding minority group enroll- 
ments will require dramatic increases in 
the number of minority group faculty and 
administrative personnel. Extended day 
programs will need to be designed around 
student requirements and schedules and not 
for the benefit of the faculty. Adult educa- 
programs must deliver the goods or step 
aside. 

. What has just been described charac- 
terizes our immediate future. It contains 
both good news and bad news. There is some 
hope that the number of domestic crises will 
slow to a trickle. While the gap between 
technological change and the response of 
our social institutions to such changes will 
continue to expand, it will do so at a de- 
celerating- rate. Technological advances in 
transportation, communication, and data 
processing shovy signs of plateauing. While 
environmental pollution will continue to 
rise, with a resultant decline in the quality 
of community life, the rate will slow percep- 
tively, thus enabling environmentalists and 
municipal authorities to cope more effec- 



tively with these problems. As community 
oriented colleges, the two-year institutions 
are uniquely qualified to train needed tech- 
nicians and educate the public on better 
ways to live in harmony with our natural 
environment. 

This, then, is the socio-economic per- 
sgeefive from which we will view the topic 
of staff training and development in the 
1973-1985 time frame, with special empha- 
sis on the role of instructional technology. 
What are the methods and media on which 
one can rely for the preparation and growth 
of the staff member ten years hence? What 
seerns potentially useful? What are the del- 
phic forecasts concerning use? 

The report of the Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education^ on instructional tech- 
nology, with its primary focus on electronic 
systems— as computers, cable television, 
video cassettes, and learning kits with AV 
independent study units — sets the stage ad- 
mirably. For students, it should increase the 
opportunity for independent study as well as 
provide a richer variety of courses and meth- 
ods of instruction. For faculty members, 
the new technology should lessen the burden 
of routine instructional responsibilities. The 
report forecasts general use of these new 
technologies by the year 2000. If that hap- 
pens, they must be included in teacher train- 
ing by the mid-1980s. 

The Tickton volume. To Improve Learn- 
ing,"^ called by the Carnegie Commission 
"the most comprehensive documentation on 
current instructional technology presently 
available in a single report,^^ argues effec- 
tively there is more to instructional tech- 
nology than just electronics. It is both hard- 
warp .nnd software. By way of example, con- 
pn jp"ie following list of individual tech- 
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succinct and 



readable Resource Book for Community 
College Teachers and Administrators:^ 
Computer assisted instruction 
Audio tape 
Film 

Filmstrips and slides 
Dial access 

Programmed instruction 
Learning activity packages 
Video cassettes 
Cable TV 

Independent learning labs 
Simulations. 

Most of these technologies, while strongly 
based on hardware, require good quality 
teaching and learning materials for use with 
them. Staff training and development must, 
therefore, not only feature mastery of the 
operation of the equipment but, more im- 
portantly, it must train teachers how to make 
full use of it in the instructional process. 
Technology will not replace the instructor, 
except perhaps in the performance of those 
tasks which humans can't do that well any- 
way—swift and total recall, massive storage 
of images and symbols, a capacity to attend 
sim.ultaneously and individually to many 
learners — there is more to the teacher-learn- 
ing process than these elements. 

Instructional technology offers the fol- 
lowing benefits to the faculty: 

a. Permits fuller and better use of talent, 
such as expanding the instructor's capa- 
bilities for demonstration and illustra- 
tion to many instructional sites simul- 
taneously, 

b. Makes more time available for faculty 
preparation and individual counseling, 
and 

c. Increases the number of faculty avail- 
able to develop and test new instructional 
materials. 

A cautionary note is appropriate. Some 
existing instructional technology is poor. 



Some, while available and of good quality, 
is merely not used. Some forms are incom- 
patible with others. Some were designed for 
use in business, industry, or public commu- 
nications but not for the special require- 
ments of education. But these technologies 
are here; they are going to be even more 
commonplace ten years hence. 

It is not paradoxical to predict that in 
10 years the demands on teachers will be in- 
creased, not decreased, despite more use of 
hardware-based technology. Newer inter- 
actional methods will be in comimon use- 
small group discussions and seminars, in- 
dividual tuiorial sessions, and small group 
counseling illustrate some of the currently 
available strategics. 

Such methods will also be used in teach- 
er preparation and faculty training. One 
interesting use of interactional methods is 
in teaching the recognition of one's own 
values. Regardless of one's position on the 
role of values in instruction, the teacher's 
awareness of his own values and their in- 
fluence on his bcihavtor is a proper topic 
for staff development. Techniques to facili- 
tate awareness of ont^s own norms and values 
do exist and are fn use in cross- and intra- 
cultural training activities today In a time 
of value crisis, of disagreement within and 
across generations on the ingredients of the 
quality of life, the affective domain can not 
be ignored in community and junior college 
faculty training. 

Interactional methods supported by 
means of the harder technology make it 
possible to further individualize instruc- 
tion. Personalized teaching and learning is 
already here, and it will be more prevalent 
in the 1980s. 

Does this mean goodbye to the lecturc-l 
^^'^ -^t all. Imparting some content and the 
FRIC^ of special educational experiences 
maMSfflannot be programed will be offered 



through recordings and/or mass distribu- 
tion via the new electronics if it is to be 
done efficiently. There will be lectures. They 
will probably be given by fewer lecturers, to 
larger audiences, and much less frequently 
than today. 

Off campus instruction will be essential 
if we are to come close to the national goal 
of 95 per cent of the potential students liv- 
ing no more than 50 miles from a commu- 
nity-junior college campus or instructional 
site. Offsite instruction should aid, not re- 
tard, the adoption and utilization of the new 
technologies, particularly those that are self- 
contained and largely self-administered. 
While the hardware is already available, the 
teacher- and specialist-generated instruc- 
tional software represent the biggest unmet 
need. 

The community-junior college has al- 
ready set the pace in another instructional 
arena which will increase in importance by 
the 1980's. Better integration of the more 
formal instructional experiences with world 
of work experiences must and will come. The 
community-junior college has pioneered as- 
pects of this form of integration, yet the fu- 
ture will require more and broader efforts. 

This is a very healthy trend, incidental- 
ly, and is quite compatible with our earlier 
forecasts. It should help to promote a great- 
er emphasis on self-actualization to which 
larger and larger numbers of learners of all 
ages will be committed. We can expect a 
much greater student demand for self-di- 
rected educational experiences and for a 
broader and less formal view of education 
and training in which work experience can 
and should have a potent role. 

What about dramatic breakthroughs 
in instructional methods and media in the 
future? There seems little or nothing on the 
horizon which can solve the hard problem 
of more efficient, effective, and satisfying 



teaching. Of course, there will be continued 
experimentation on exotic approaches to 
learning through chemistry and further de- 
velopments along electro-physiological lines, 
as biofeedback technology develops. Both 
time for development and time for adoption 
place such exotic approaches outside our 
time frame. The instructional technology 
future is not approaching that fast. 

Visions of the future tend to be some- 
what heady. The following quotation serves 
nicely to illustrate the hard facts of imple- 
menting innovation. A report of the Presi- 
dent's Research Committee on Social Trends 
observes: 

Various methods of individual in- 
struction have been adopted in recent 
years. ..In lov/er schools, differentiated 
curricula.. .have been arranged. Experi- 
ments have also been tried with mini- 
mum assignments for all members of a 
class and additional assignments for the 
abler pupils. Sometimes pupils have 
been classified according to ability, and 
instruction has been adapted by various 
devices to different classes. 

Individual teaching is sometimes 
carried a step farther. Each pupil is 
thought of as so distinctly different 
from all other pupils that he is allowed 
to exercise his initiative not only with 
regard to methods of study but with re- 
gard to fhe topics to be studied. Class 
organization and the coherent sequences 
which have characterized the traditional 
course of instruction are sometimes 
abandoned and the individual is en- 
couraged to discover and follow his 
personal intellectual or practical 
interests." 

The President involved in the earlier 
^.i^^i.iQj.j ^Yas Herbert Hoover. The date? 
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Writing on technology as a resource for 
teacher and students, Ericksen cogently 
points out: 

Too often technological innova- 
tions have been used in education only 
to change the medium of stimulus pre- 
sentation: from seeing and hearing to 
hearing alone, from reading to viewing 
...etc. Generally speaking, merely chang- 
ing the input channel is an insignificant 
qualitative improvement in the condi- 
tions for learning, thinking, and atti- 
tude change. The real educational value 
of technology is that, potentially, it is 
a resource to improve learning.^ 

If meaningful change is to take place in 
educational areas where instructional tech- 
nology is relevant, course content must be 
improved and the student must be permitted 
to learn at his own rate and in his own man- 
ner. This millenium is not likely to over- 
whelm us by the 1980's. For one thing there's 
the matter of the braking of progress by 
faculty. Other than lack of funds the biggest 
20 impediment to the adoption of the new elec- 

tronics technology is faculty resistance. 



Recommendations 

What are the implications of instruc- 
tional technology for community-junior 
college staff training and development in 
the 1980's? Five should be mentioned: 

1. There must be better preparation of 
the staff for an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the philosophy, goals, needs, stu- 
dents, facilities, modes of operation, etc. 
in preservice training. Since this change is 
not likely to happen very fast, the colleges 
themselves will have to make greater effort 
to remedy the current deficiency through im- 
proved inservice training. 
O 2. The staff must receive more effec- 
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tive instruction on how to teach and must 
practice these improved skills. 

3. The newer technologies of instruc- 
tion must be understood. Their potential 
contributions should then be examined by 
each teacher in furtherance of his or her 
instructional objectives. (A recent survey of 
ninety educational technologists predicted 
that by the 1980's there will be routine use 
of AV technology, programed instruction, 
routine computer-assisted instruction, com- 
puter simulation and sUident-initiated areas 
to AV and computer design course. Faculty 
predictions, however, suggested a somewhat 
more cautious adoption of these technolo- 
gies, with additional lags of three to twelve 
years.) 

4. Improved expertise must be devel- 
oped by staff members in course develop- 
ment techniques and more specialists 
in instructional technology must be available 
to assist inservice training of staff in the 
technology of instructional system design 
and development. Statements of objectives, 
matching of training methods and media to 
the objectives and to the students, and the 
evaluation of outcomes are essential topics 
for instructors to master. 

5. Both preservice and inservice train- 
ing must focus more prominently on the use 
of small group, interactional techniques in 
instruction. Greater training investment 
must be made as well in the improvement 
of the staff member's individual counsel- 
ing skills, 
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staff Development: A Priority 
on Persons 

Terry O'Bonion 



In the 1960's the community college was 
the Horatio Alger of higher education, the 
home-grown darling of federal and state 
legislators, local taxpayers, educational in- 
novators, and "new" students. 

This institutionalized "American 
Dream" sprouted weekly in abandoned hard- 
ware stores, settled uncomfortably into 
wings of unused high schools, or developed 
into magnificent structures on tree-studded 
meadows outside city limits. 

Fashioned for six decades to be many 
things to many people, the doors were opened 
wide to new students and to old students, to 
tmj9p"eking a career and to those who were 
£^J^^;eeking, to the winners and to those 



who knew only failure; Everyman was en- 
couraged to try it out and he did. 

A new kind of staff came to implement 
the American Dream: new graduate students 
and career educators searching for new op- 
portunities, the vice-presidents in charge of 
heresy, the human development facilitators, 
the learning managers, the defined-purpose 
routers, and the cognitive mappers. 

The community college experienced an 
unprecedented period of growth from 1960 
to 1970. In that ten-year period the number 
of two-year colleges increased by 61 percent; 
the number of students increased by 271 per- 
cent; the number of staff increased by 327 
percent. 

Because of this pace the priority of re- 
sources focused on growth. Educational en- 
ergies were exhausted in attempts to keep up 
with increasing numbers of students. New 
programs had to be launched. New facilities 
had to be located or constructed. New struc- 
tures had to be hastily planned to involve 
the community, the faculty, and the students 
in making decisions. 

The excitement and hopefulness that ac- 
companied this period of growth led some 
educators to equate quantity with quality. 
"If Vire are so attractive to so many people 
then we must be doing something right." En- 
rolln*^ient increases were cited by some as 
evidence of institutional effectiveness. While 
increasing enrollments, in part, may reflect 
some aspects of quality, few educators would 
be willing to accept quantity as the primary 
determinant of quality. In any case, the 
growth has almost stopped, and the formula 
"quantity means quality" does not have the 
spur-of-the-moment validity it once had. 

Now as we approach the midpoint of 
the 70's, we are at a resting place following 
the harried pace of the previous decade. 
Now is iilhe time to consider our past and 
cdnstrucl: our future to insure that the edu- 



tional American' Dream is as fully realized 
as possible. In this decade we must be con- 
cerned less with the quantity and more with 
the quality of education provided commu- 
nity college students. Quality education 
(with its hundred definitions) does not de- 
pend primarily on numbers of students, or 
on the diversity of programs, or on expanded 
facilities, or on new devices for decision- 
making, although these factors certainly 
contribute. The quality of education in the 
community college depends primarily on the 
quality of the staff. And quality in the com- 
munity college means the competency and 
commitment to achieve the goals of this 
unique institution, primarily of providing 
positive learning experiences for students 
who are totally foreign to the traditional 
post-secondary scene. If the community col- 
lege of the future is to realize even a modi- 
cum of its potential, then community college 
leaders must begin to pay as much attention 
to their staffs as to students, prograrns, 
buildings, and organizational structures. 
The priority of the future is a priority on 
persons, on the needs of the people who staff 
the people's college. 



Recent 

In the last five years, increasing atten- Developments 
tion at the state and national level has been 
focused on staff development in the commu- 
nity college. In 1969, Senator Harrison Wil- 
liams introduced the Comprehensive Com- 
munity College Act to the Congress. The 
Act called for a master plan for community 
college development in each state— including 
a statewide plan for ''the training and de- 
velopment of faculty and staff.'' This Act 
was approved in the Education Amendments 
of 1972, but funds had not been appropriated 
by early winter of 1973. Nevertheless, several 
s O „ive developed plans along the lines 
sERJCd in the Act. 



In 1968, the Florida Legislature had al- 
ready passed Senate Bill 76x (68) providing ' 
funds for staff and program development. 
While statewide activities are coordinated 
by the Florida Division of Community Col- 
leges, each college formulates its own long- 
range plan for staff and program develop- 
ment. Each college now receives 3 percent of 
its instructional budget from the state to 
support these activities, 

.Other states and Canadian provinces 
are also initiating or continuing work on 
similar proposals. The Committee on Instruc- 
tion of the California Junior College Asso- 
ciation has prepared a bill calling for state 
funds for staff development. In Texas, com- 
munity college leaders continue to work 
on a bill to be submitted to the state legis- 
lature. The provincial governments of 
Quebec and Ontario have allocated funds 
to their community colleges, and in Ontario 
there is a staff development officer in each 
college, A few other states and provinces 
have organized programs, and many are be- 
ginning to consider the need for staff 
development. 

The study by the President's National 
Advisory Council for Education Professions 
Development in 1971 further underscored 
the importance of staff development. Al- 
though this council could have selected any 
level or area of education for study, the 
community college was chosen because 
members of the council believed it to be one 
of the most important social developments 
to have emerged in American society in this 
century. Furthermore, the council felt the 
study should examine the needs of those 
who staff the community college. Thus the 
council placed a high priority on persons 
rather than on facilities, structures, and ex- 
panding programs and enrollments. 

With the excellent support and guid- 
ance of the council's chairwoman, the Hon- 



orable Mary Rieke, member of the Oregon 
legislature, and the vice-chairman, Dr. Larry 
Blake, president of Flathead Valley Com- 
munity College, Montana, the study was 
completed in the fall of 1971. Approximately 
40 community college leaders.assisted in the 
project by providing information and ideas. 
Numerous national associations, founda- 
tions, and centers were helpful in providing 
resources. In February, 1972, the report 
People for the People's College was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. In the fall of 1972, 
the University of Arizona Press published 
the document under the title Teachers for 
Tomorroio: Staff Development in the Com- 
munity-Junior College. Some of the recom- 
mendations in the last section of this article 
are taken from that report. 

While staff development has always 
been a major concern of the American Asso- 
ciation of Community and Junior Colleges, 
it has stepped up its attention. In his fore- 
cast study. Project Focus, President Edmund 
J. Gleazer, Jr., of AACJC noted the need: 
"Many conscientious faculty members ap- 
pear to be wondering whether they can teach 
at all. My impression is that many faculty 
members are deeply concerned that their 
skills do not match this changing, most com- 
plex, educational assignment/' 

The need for staff development was 
clearly recognized by the first AACJC As- 
sembly held in the Fall of 1972. In an Agenda 
for National Action members of the As- 
sembly recommended: 

Community and junior colleges 
cannot achieve the many goals they 
have set for themselves without compe- 
tent faculty, counselors, and adminis- 
trators who understand the mission of 
these colleges and the nature and variety 
students wh© attend them. Unfor- 
g[^(]]"ately, up to this time very few of the 
Hi™wa.versities and graduate institutions 
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that train personnel for community and 
junior college work have developed pro- 
grams that prepare their students for 
the actual situation they will encounter. 

We recommend that the graduate 
institutions provide, and that AACJC 
urge them to provide, more effective 
and relevant preservice preparation. 
Community and junior colleges are pre- 
pared to assist in this endeavor. 

We also recognize that many exist- 
ing college personnel need additional 
training to serve our current students 
effectively, and that colleges must de- 
velop inservice training programs for 
all their staff: faculty, counselors, ad- 
ministrators, and trustees. 

We recommend that high priority 
be given at the national, state, and local 
levels for the procurement of funds to 
enable us to upgrade the skills of our 
staffs. The leadership role of the college 
president in realizing this priority can- 
not be overlooked. 

The 1973 Assembly provides a timely 
forum for the expression of concerns and 
recommendations for action regarding staff 
development in the community college. The 
topic is "New Faculty For New Students," 
Interaction regarding issues should be yeasty. 
Recommendations should be creative and 
potent. • 



Major 
Issues: 
Preservice 
Programs 
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Specialized preservice programs for 
the preparation of community college ad- 
ministrators and student personnel workers 
have been generally effective. However, with 
very fev.^ exceptions, preservice programs for 
the preparation of community college teach- 
ers have been grossly inadequate. The dis- 
ciplines in the university are inflexible; the 
colleges of education are not tuned into the 
community college. Typically, instructors 



are either discipline-oriented, narrow, sub- 
ject matter specialists or secondary school- 
oriented, college of education graduates. 
Neither group is prepared to instruct 
students in community college teaching. 

The master's degree in a subject matter 
field often means course specialization that 
is too narrow and no instruction in commu- 
nity college education or in teaching 
methodology. Furthermore, most subject 
matter degrees are lock-step routes for poten- 
tial doctoral students. Yet the master of edu- 
cation degree has been criticized because it 
fails to offer sufficient preparation in the 
subject matter field. 

ThePh.D. degree emphasizes specialized 
knowledge and research. Thus, it has been 
one of the least appropriate degrees for the 
community college instructor. Roger Garri- 
son has said, "The making of a scholar is 
the unmaking of a teacher." The Ph.D. has 
been the admission ticket into the profes- 
sional ranks of the university; those whose 
goal is the "community of scholars" in the 
university experience "transfer shock" when 
they come to a community college that mis- 
takenly employs them. The Ed.D. degree, 
while appropriate for administrators and 
student personnel workers, suffers from the 
same limitation as the M.Ed.: it lacks suf- 
ficient depth in subject matter to make it 
appropriate for instructors. 

In recent years interest has developed 
in an advanced teaching degree that extends 
beyond the one-year master's and requires a 
Hifferent orientation than the research-based 
Ph.D. Although it is possible to redesign the 
Ph.D. as a teaching degree, most effort at 
the moment is in the direction of new degrees. 
Some colleges and universities have devel- 
oped the two-year master of arts in college 
te O „ while others have experimented 
v\ ERJC doctorate of arts in teaching. The 
Car'neeie Corporation has provided excellent 



support for the developmf^nt of D,AT. pro- 
grams in a number of universities. While 
there is considerable controversy concerning 
the merits of the D.A.T,, it- is emerging as a 
favored degree of many who wish to teach 
in a community college. 

An advanced teaching degree of some 
kind appears to be ideally designed for the 
highly competent instructors required in 
the community college. It is imperative, of 
course, !:hat such degrees incorporate a core 
of special experiences to include: an under- 
standing of the history and a commitment 
to the philosophy of the community college; 
an understanding and acceptance of commu- 
nity college students; an understanding of 
learning processes; a knowledge of new ap- 
proaches and innovations in education; the 
development of a humanistic perspective; 
and an internship designed to explore per- 
sonal teaching style. 

In addition, careful consideration should 
be given to the nature of the subject matter 
in these new degree programs. There is 
unanimous agreement, of course, that com- 
munity college instructors must be highly 
competent in their subject matter fields. The 
problem extends beyond the failure of the 
universities to supplement ''content'' courses 
with courses in the community college and 
learning processes; most often, the tradi- 
tional ''content" courses are inappropriate 
for the needs of community college faculty. 
An English instructor with 30 to 40 hours of 
specialized graduate literature courses is 
hardly prepared to teach three sections of 
composition to community college students. 
Hopefully, the advanced teaching degree 
will include more than Ph,D. courses minus 
the dissertation; it should be a new degree 
with different content and with a different 
purpose. 

Universities are not going to abandon 
the Ph.D., nor should they. There is some 



question, however, as to whether the major 
universities are really willing to design new 
programs or to modify existing programs to 
prepare community college faculty. The dis- 
ciplines change slowly— some say not at 
all — and even though Ph.D/s are jobless, it 
would be quite unprecedented in American 
education if professors in the university 
disciplines were suddenly to embrace the 
community college with enthusiasm. 



1. TheKellogg-sponsored Junior College 
Leadership Program for administrators and 
the EPDA programs for student personnel 
workers have been excellent models. These 
programs should be encouraged to continue 
where they exist and similar programs should 
be established in other institutions. 

2. Selected universities and colleges 
should be funded to develop imaginative 
and non-traditional model preservice pro- 
grams designed specifically for community 
college instructors. The Union Graduate 
School and Nova University provide crea- 
tive examples. 

3. The advanced teaching degree should 
become the model for community college 
instructors. Programs similar in goals to 
those of the D.A.T. should be developed in 
selected universities and colleges and espe- 
cially in the new upper division universities. 

4. Special year-long institutes should be 
developed in selected universities and col- 
leges to re-educate selected surplus Ph.D.'s 
and potential staff from business and indus- 
try for the community college. 

5. Universities and colleges that prepare 
community college staff should meet these 
minimal qualifications: 

a. The staff must be knowledgeable and 
experienced regarding the community 
^-Mege. 

g|^(^The institution must be willing to 
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develop cooperative relationships with 
community colleges. 

c. The institution should be adjacent 
to a number of outstanding community 
colleges 5o that cooperative programs 
can be developed. 

d. The institution should be outstand- 
ing in American higher education, or it 
should have some special attributes for 
developing a program for community 
college staff, or both. 

6. Community colleges must take an 
active role in demanding quality and appro- 
priate preservice education from their area 
universities. 

7. Community colleges must be willing 
and able to provide practicums and 
intermvhips, staff supervision, research op- 
portuniiies, facilites and staff resources for 
university classes as part of their commit- 
ment to preservice education. 

8. Qualified community colleges should 
design and test programs to prepare para- 
professional staff to work in the community 
college. These programs should be carefully 
coordinated with university programs to 
insure transfer of those who wish to earn 
professional degrees. 

If, because of the limited energy of 
l^iidtTS and iin5.rted financial resources of 
taxpayers, we mast assign priorities in staff 
development, ^hen major priority should be 
given to inservice over preservice programs 
for community coHege staff. 

Inservice programs deserve particular 
attention because all staff members, the 
mediocre and the highly competent, need 
continuing opportunities to keep up with 
new developments in education. Community 
colleges tend to be innovative; they tend to 
be willing to explore noniraditional ap- 
proaches to learning. With increasing new 



developments in curriculum, instructional 
technology, organizational patterns, facili- 
ties and equipment, and teaching-learning 
styles (many of which have been developed 
by and for community colleges), it is im- 
perative that all staff have opportunities to 
learn about and to adapt these innovations 
to their particular institutions. 

The key people in the community college 
are the highly competent and creative staff 
mem'bers who provide leadership, erxourage 
community, and develop quality programs at 
^he college. Special effort should be made 
to design appealing inservice programs that 
utilize and enhance their competency. Master 
teachers need ren<*;wal and reward or they 
will grow dull and cynical; what is worse, 
they may become clock punchers rather than 
exemplars for other staff members. 

Inservice education is particularly 
needed for the mediocre and the inadequate 
staff in the community college. Too many 
community college staff members hold 
values, attitudes, and beliefs that are the 
antithesis of community college philosophy. 
Too many lack the basic skills of good 
teaching. 

Priority should be given to inservice 
programs also because preservice programs 
will not graduate enough staff to meet the 
needs of the community college. New staff 
will continue to come from high schools, 
business and industry and the univcrsilties. 
These staff members will need inservice edu- 
cation to develop the necessary skills, atti- 
tudes, and understandings which are re- 
quired for the community college. 

Inservice education should be strongly 
supported because it provides the best op- 
portunity for community colleges to renew 
and enhance their programs. Improved per- 
sonal developjment leads to improved 
p\ O development. Unless staff members 
aiERJC tantly updated and supported in 



their own development, programs cannot 
grow and flourish to meet the needs of stu- 
dents. The administration that places more 
value on staff than on buildings, organiza- 
tional plans, increased enrollments, instruc- 
tional technology, and public image increases 
the chance for the institution to have a sig- 
nificant impact on students. 

If inservice programs are to be designed 
to meet the needs noted above, primary re- 
sponsibility must be assumed by the com- 
munity college. Staff development must be 
important enough for the college to integrate 
it as a primary activity; otherwise, it remains 
outside the college, a service of the university 
or of other agencies. The community college 
must define its own needs for staff develop- 
ment and must design its own programs. The 
universities, state departments, and other 
agencies can provide assistance, but the best 
inservice programs are likely to be in- 
digenous operations. 

The present state of inservice programs, 
however, is almost as poor as the present 
state of preservice programs. Some colleges 
provide no inservice opportunities. Most 
provide at least an orientation program pre- 
ceding the beginning of fall classes. Some 
even provide for periodic programs during 
the year and provide funds for professional 
travel and course work. Too few, however, 
provide a well-designed, strongly supported, 
total inservice program. 

Poor programs abound for many rea- 
sons. One primary reason is the lack of 
leadership among top administrators. Many 
presidents and academic deans, assuming 
an avuncular role, see inservice education 
as a one-day orientation session where they 
welcome new staff to join ''the college 
family" of distinguished faculty. Or pro- 
grams are organized by deans and depart- 
ment heads to relay information, A consul- 
tant from a nearby university or neighboring 



community college may be invited to speak 
about the mission of the community college 
or the nature of the community college 
student. Once orientation is concluded in- 
service education is not considered again 
until next year. 

Administrators support poor programs 
also by helping to perpetuate blind salary 
schedules which reward only the quantity, 
not the quality, of accumulated graduate 
course hours. Staff members take all kinds 
of university evening and extension courses 
because fifteen more credit hours mean so 
many more dollars on the salary scale. The 
resulting hodgepodge of university courses 
should not be rewarded more than co-or- 
dinated inservice experiences. But, univer- 
sity courses that fit into a well-designed, 
individually tailored, college approved, con- 
tinuing education program are, on the other 
hand, most appropriate for staff and salary 
advancement. 

Instructors are also to blame for poor 
inservice programs. Too many instructors 
feel that increased specialization in a disci- 
pline is the key to increased competency in 
teaching, thus, they limit their continuing 
education to the accumulation of university 
credits. The strong affiliation with a disci- 
pline often acts to limit perspectives and 
experimentation in the larger community of 
the total college. Distorted and limited 
concepts of ''standards," "intellect,'' "scholar- 
ship," and "academic freedom'' are often 
used to maintain traditional structures and 
viewpoints among the members of the guild. 
Collective bargaining has become a weapon 
that can only cause further deterioration of 
hope for a caring/learning community. Stu- 
dent failures abound but everyone continues 
to pretend competency. 

staff development is to be effective, 
cni/^ie in the institution must assume 
HM^aa responsibility for coordinating the 



program. An assistant to the president, the 
academic dean, a special committee from the 
faculty council, or a staff development offi- 
cer should be clearly in charge. The program 
should be a continuing program throughout 
the year and should be related to long-range 
improvement in the college. It should be de- 
signed to achieve institutional goals through 
tht:development of individual staff members. 
Many group activities may be available, but 
each staff member should have an individual 
program for his or her personal and profes- 
sional development. In effect, the community 
college must construct its own program with 
its own curricula tailored to its own needs. 
Thus, the staff development program be- 
comes an inservice institute for staff and 
college renewal. 

The purpose of the staff development 
program is, ultimately, to enhance the op- 
portunities for student development at the 
college throu^;h the professional and per- 
sonal development of staff members. This 
purpose is best achieved, as Alice Thurston, 
president of Garland College in Boston, has 
said, "in a total institutional climate which 
is characterized by trust, respect and a deep 
concern for people." When the climate of 
learning for the staff is open, flexible, affirm- 
ing, challenging, the climate of learning for 
students is likely to be similar. 

The aim is to dt^velop a program that is 
so integrated into the fabric of the college 
that staff accept as normal the opportunity 
to plan goals and carry out activities that 
help them improve their teaching, adminis- 
tering and counseling. When the rewards are 
clear, and opportunities are provided, staff 
members will choose to be innovative and 
creative. When staff members begin to grow 
and develop, the college will move toward 
increased potency and impact. 

The staff development program is for 
everyone in the institution: secretaries, in- 



structors, administrators, custodians, 
trustees, paraprofessionals, and counselors. 
Programs must be developed for the special 
needs of each group. Special programs must 
be planned for new staff members and for 
part-time staff members. Special programs 
designed for ethnic minorities and women 
and programs designed to assist other staff 
to better serve these groups should receive 
high priority. 

An efficient and effective program of 
staff development requires, of course, con- 
siderable funding. In the past, staff develop- 
ment' programs have been assigned low 
priority and thus have received minimal 
financial support. In general, this low prior- 
ity status has been maintained during the 
present high competition for budget dollars. 
I An important exception, however, has oc- 
I curred in Florida where the state legislature, 
I as noted earlier, has allocated special funds 
for staff development programs in all Florida 
community colleges. Other states will, hope- 
fully, follow Florida's lead. 

If state funds are not available, colleges 
should review the present use of funds for 
travel, sabbaticals, conferences, and other 
traditional forms of staff development to 
see whether funds could be better utilized. 
For example, money is expended for a few 
individuals to travel to conferences and 
;^ workshops that could be used to bring pro- 
I grams and consultants to the campus for all 
staff members. The money spent for sabbati- 
cals for a few individuals could probably be 
spent much more wisely for many more 
people in the institution. 

One of the best sources of funding for 
staff development is the institution's con- 
tinuing education program, which, typically, . 
offers educational experiences to local phy- 
O }, local realtors, and local public school 
rs. Why not offer continuing education 
"¥SM?.e local community college staff? A 
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number of resourceful community colleges 
offer such courses for their staffs, and some 
even give credit on the salary schedule equal 
to university credit. 

Once support is available to organize 
such programs, the college must consider the 
problem of relating staff development to 
staff evaluation. At the outset it is probably 
best to organize the staff development pro- 
gram as a separate entity from the formal, 
institutional evaluation process. Evaluation 
that has to do with promotion, merit, tenure, 
and dismissal is too mean and rough a bed- 
fellow for the fresh and newly developing 
staff renewal program. Eventually, however, 
it will be necessary to construct creative 
ways to link staff evaluation and staff de- 
velopment, for in healthy and open institu- 
tions they are one and the same. 

1. Every state should have a staff de- 
velopment program coordinated by the unit 
in the state department of education respon- 
sible for community colleges. The state de- 
partment should insure that every college 
has a program. Florida^s plan could serve 
as a national model. 

2. Every staff member in every commu- 
nity college should have a professional de- 
velopment plan, individually tailored in 
terms of the goals and resources of the col- 
lege and the needs and potential of the in- 
dividual staff member. 

3. The most creative and potent staff 
development programs in community col- 
leges should be identified as models. De- 
scriptions of these models should be dis- 
seminated, and opportunities for visitation 
should be provided. 

4» The most creative and potent pro- 
grams in remedial and developmental 
education, staff evaluation, student per- 
sonnel, multi-ethnic centers, media centers, 



use of behavioral objectives, instructional 
technology, and other pertinent areas should 
be identified, information about them dis- 
seminated, and opportunities for visitation 
provided. 

5. Highly competent consultants in all 
areas in which development is needed should 
beidentified, and information regarding their 
experience and expertise should be made 
available. 

6. Programmed packages on the history 
and philosophy of the community college, 
the nature and characteristics of community 
college students, innovations in teaching, 
and a variety of other areas should be de- 
veloped to complement inservice programs. 

7. The National Institute of Education 
or other appropriate agencies should study 
the professional development needs of 
various community college staff groups to 
identify the major needs of new career and 
mid-career staff. The needs of part-time 
staff, ethnic minorities, and women should 
receive special attention. 

8. A study should be undertaken to de- 
termine the inservice opportunities avail- 
able to community college staff through the 
Area Manpower Institutes for Development 
of Staff; the regional educational labora- 
tories; business, labor, and industry training 
centers; universities and community colleges; 
and other agencies. 

9. Institutes, workshops, retreats, and 
forums on a variety of topics should be of- 
fered to community college staff throughout 
the year in major regions of the country. 
The Danforth Summer Institute, the Bennett 
Conference, and the Vvestbrook Conference 
serve as models. 

10. Community colleges should examine 
the present use of funds for staff develop- 
r^or^nqd rcallocatc funds for a well-planned, 
CDi/^iing program of staff development. 
HiaMfcntinuing education program should 



support a significant portion of the staff 
development program. 

11. The staff development program^ in 
initial stages^ should be separate from the 
staff evaluation process. 

12. The staff development program is 
for everyone in the institution. Special pro- 
grams should be planned for secretaries^ 
instructors, administrators, custodians, 
trustees, paraprofessionals, and student per- 
sonnel workers. 

Summary 

The quality of education in the commu- 
nity college depends primarily on the quality 
of staff. In the past, priorities were misplaced 
because of enchantment with increasing 
numbers— of students, of buildings, of pro- 
grams, of colleges. The heyday of the 60's 
when increasing numbers seemed to equate 
with success is over. Now in the 70's com- 
munity colleges must consolidate their gains 
in growth and examine carefully the quality 
of their staffs, 

Preservice programs must be extended 
40 and reorganized to serve more directly the 

needs of the community college. 

Inservice programs will need consider- 
able development for, except in a very few 
cases, they are poorly organized and in many 
colleges non-existent. 

Unless the priority of the future is placed 
on persons— the people who staff the peo- 
ple s college— the community college we know 
now may cease to exist and the community 
college we dream of may never come to be. 
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Governmental Actions 
Affecting Staff Deveiopment 

Louis W. Bender 




In concluding the first chapter of 
Teachers for Tomorroio, Terry O'Banion de- 
clares the community junior college is 
both a national and a community institution. 
Subsequently he emphasizes the teaching- 
learning centered commitment of the insti- 
tution as it serves national egalitarian goals. 
A logical conclusion, then, would be that 
preservice and inservice staff development 
and improvement constitute the very back- 
bone of any resources needed by the institu- 
tion to succeed in its mission. 

A basic assumption of this paper is that 
facultv, administrators, and supporting per- 
pn I /^ represent the most important capital 
Li^^ient of the institution. Therefore,- 
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preparation of future staff and upgrading 
or improvement of incumbents should be 
viewed as the highest priority and as a 
capital investment which needs special at- 
tention' and separate financial support over 
and above day-to-day operating budgets. 

Analysis of governmental actions, how- 
ever, suggests no nation-wide commitment 
exists. If anything, the evidence reveals a 
lack of understanding of the concept of 
capital investment. 

In France, a national policy provides for 
2 percent of the budgets of all business, 
industry, and government to be committed 
for upgrading and inservice training activi- 
ties. In sharp contrast, our national policy 
has been one of reaction to crisis rather 
than any planned commitment to the sys- 
tematic upgrading of personnel. The Na- 
tional Defense Education Act (NDEA) was 
spawned by Sputnik. Even the Educational 
Professions Development Act (EPDA) was 
in response to a perceived threat to the 
national interest. 

Federal 

Level While many community and junior col- 

leges were the recipients of staff development 
benefits under NDEA, monies for both pre- 
service and inservice training were directed 
toward subject areas. Funds from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities similarly 
are for training individuals committed to a 
discipline rather than to the mission of the 
comprehensive two-year college and its 
clientele. 

No doubt a tremendous void would 
exist if it were not for many of the federal 
programs which directly or indirectly pror 
vide funds for staff development, including 
the Vocational Education Acts. Neverthe- 
less, their fragmented and piecemeal nature 
is inappropriate and inadequate if the two- 



year college is, in fact, both a national and 
a community institution. 

Of the 90 grants made by the Fund for 
the Improvement of Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion for fiscal year 1973, 18 were made to 
two-year colleges. The appropriation for 
Strengthening Developing Institutions was 
doubled for the new fiscal year to SlOO mil- 
lion, of which 24 percent must go to com- 
munity and junior colleges. However, the 
appropriation for the Education Professions 
Development Act was cut from $8 million to 
$2 million for the new fiscal year. While 
important, these sources do necessitate an 
emphasis upon grantsmanship efforts and do 
not reflect any systematic national under- 
standing or commitment to the capital in- 
vestment concept. 

An optimist, in examining the sequence 
and the nature of the various federal actions 
since 1958, could express spme hope that 
the Education Amendments of 1972 will be- 
come instruments for national policy deal- 
ing with staff development in the two-year 
colleges. This law not only is directed to- 
ward a more orderly development of insti- 
tutions and their educational programs, 
but also provides for training and develop- 
ment of staff as part of the state plans called 
for by the 1202 commissions. This provision 
of the law can be traced to the Williams 
Bill (The Comprehensive- Community Col- 
lege Act of 1969), which was a direct product 
of the efforts of the AACJC to attain an 
omnibus xwo-year college law in place of 
the fragmented and unjustly administered 
parts and pieces of federal legislation for 
which the colleges supposedly qualified dur- 
ing the &0's. While the Williams Bill never 
became law, it became the model upon which 
the Education Amendments of 1972 were 
written. 

iS^* e revenue sharing plan advocated by 
lER^C ent Administration may become the 



alternative to the categorical federal pro- 
grams. This Assembly should discuss the 
potential implications of such a plan par- 
ticularly with regard to how federal legisla- 
tion and guidelines can be directed to assure 
that any revenue sharing plan for post- 
secondary education embraces a sensitivity 
to the capital investment of two-year col- 
lege staffs. The very fabric of the commu- 
nity and junior college is directly dependent 
upon the strength of the faculty being main- 
tained and increased in the changing world 
of curriculum, instructional technology, 
teaching-learning styles, organizational pat- 
terns, equipment and facilities. Opportuni- 
ties for staff to learn about and to adapt to 
these changes and innovations is funda- 
mental to the future of the community and 
junior college as a national institution. 



Recommendafions 
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1. The AACjC should spearhead a na- 
tional effort to develop an understanding and 
commitment to the capital investment con- 
cept of staff for the community and junior 
college in the same manner it successfully 
led efforts to bring national identity to the 
institution. 

2. Efforts should be made to gain federal 
legislation which would establish a policy 
for committing a portion of federal funds for 
upgrading staff of all institutions of educa- 
tion, or include a provision in any revenue 
sharing legislation subsequently developed, 
that would guarantee that a percentage of 
federal monies be used for this purpose. 

3. Efforts to overcome the disjointed 
and uncoordinated administration of exist- 
ing federal programs should be continued. 

4. Serious attention should be given to 
the potential dangers of federal agencies 
assuming a prescriptive stance over the com- 
prehensive state plan called for in the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972. Conformity 



and uniformity should not be the end 
product of state plans submitted under the 
provisions of that Act. 

State 

Legislation: Enabling legislation creat- L©vel 
ing community and junior colleges in some 
states placed authority and responsiblity for 
staff development upon the state agencies 
while in other states such authority and re- 
sponsibility was placed upon the local insti- 
tutions. The Texas Higher Education 
Coordinating Act of 1965 charges the board 
to: 

Conduct, and encourage the institutions 
of higher education to conduct research 
into new methods, materials and tech- 
niques for improving the quality of in- 
struction and for the maximum utiliza- 
tion of all available teaching techniques, 
devices, and resources... 
Responsibility is also placed, sometimes 
subtly, upon the state agencies in Florida, 
Mississippi, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington. 

Authority and responsibility for staff 
development is placed upon local institu- 
tions in California, Iowa, New Jersey, Ten- 
nessee, and Wisconsin. The Code of Iowa is 
quite precise: 

280A. 36. Faculty Development. The 
administration of the college shall en- 
courage the continued development of 
faculty potential by: (1) regularly stimu- 
lating department chairmen or heads to 
meet their responsibilities in this regard; 

(2) lightening the teaching loads of first- 
year instructors whose course prepara- 
tion and inservice training demand it; 

(3) stimulating curricular evaluation; 
and (4) encouraging the development of 
an atrnosphere in which the faculty 

'ings a wide range of ideas and ex- 
£[^C>riences to the students, each other^ 



and the community. 
In addition to the Code, the Iowa Board 
of Public Instruction and the State Board of 
Regents developed a regulation complement- 
ing the law which reads: 

5.3(4). Faculty Development, Each area 
school shall develop and implement a 
plan for the continued development of 
faculty and administrative proficiency 
consistent with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 280A. 36, Code of Iowa. For pur- 
poses of this standard, administrators 
shall be regarded as members of the 
faculty. 

State Regulations: Authority and re- 
sponsibility for staff development has also 
been placed upon local institutions under 
regulations of many state boards. Virginia 
policies and regulations place responsibility 
of ''staff recruitmentand development" upon 
the president of each college. A further re- 
sponsibility, in thif;^ regard, includes: 
''...maintaining professional activities for 
self development and for educational leader- 
ship of the college staff." 

In New Jersey, state board regulations 
call upon the board of trustees and the presi- 
dent of each county community college: 
...in conjunction with their faculty, to 
establish a formal procedure for the 
career development of all members of 
the professional staff, including, but 
not limited to, a systematic and regu- 
lar evaluation for the purpose of iden- 
tifying any deficiencies, extending assis- 
tancefortheir correction, and improving 
instruction. 

Personnel regulations of the Washing- 
ton State Board for Community Colleges 
lists among responsibilities of the education 
program director of the state agency: 

...plan and direct the program to pro- 
vide supervisory and consultative 
services for improvement of the cur- 



riculum, administrative and instruction 
practices in the field of education. 

.visit community colleges in state to 
examine teaching methods and curric- 
ula. ..develop policies and procedures 
relating to preservice and inservice 
teacher training. 

State Master Plans: The state plan of the 
Maryland State Board for Community Col- 
leges Cciiils for each institution to make a 
budgetary commitment for inservice train- 
ing of faculty and staff. It also urges the 
legislature to provide funds to the state 
board for conducting state-wide workshops, 
seminars, and other inservice activities. The 
state plan in Illinois also calls upon local 
institutions to make a budgetary commit- 
ment for staff development. 

Funding: Statutory provisions, state 
regulations, or state master plan recommen- 
dations for staff development efforts are of 
questionable value unless financial resources 
are made available to implement the pro- 
gram. Paradoxically, many state legislatures 
call for staff development but assume imple- 
mentation and funding will come out of thin 
air or the operating budgets of the institu- 
tions. Only the state of Florida has provided 
a separate appropriation designed to 
implement its staff and program develop- 
ment efforts. Connecticut has provided in- 
direct state funding for staff development 
by statutorily authorizing 50 percent reim- 
bursement of tuition for faculty members 
taking credit courses at colleges and 
universities in the state. Hawaii, Kentucky, 
and Rhode Island provide tuition-free poli- 
cies as part of their staff development pro- 
grams, although no effort has been made to 
relate such study to the objectives of the 
institution. 

ther Actio)is: Enabling legislation cre- 
EKJ^C>ublic community and junior colleges 
™n™vVorld War II avoided prescribing any 
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certification requirements beyond an aca- 
demic credential. In an effort to be consistent 
with traditions of higher education, older 
junior college systems even sought to remove 
certification requirements from law as the 
two-year institutions overtly tried to extri- 
cate themselves from school district control, 
Florida (one of the few remaining states to 
require certification based upon minimal 
preservice exposure to the mission of the 
comprehensive community college, the na- 
ture of college teaching, and an internship) 
enacted a law in 1973 to dispose of this 
requirement. 

In spite of legitimate arguments against 
the shortcomings of certification, it should 
be observed that the overt attempt to emulate 
baccalaureate institutions has contributed to 
discipline-centered or even research-oriented 
university programs as the major preservice 
avenue for faculty of community-junior col- 
leges. Recent efforts of the AACJC and many 
two-year college leaders to foster more 
appropriate preservice training programs 
would be enhanced if minimal requirements 
were adopted on a statewide basis. Under- 
standing of the nature of student clienteles, 
competency-based instructional strategies, 
the psychology of learning of the different 
age groups, and the mission of the commu- 
nity college, together with meaningful in- 
ternship training, may have been sacrificed 
by rejecting certification in favor of 
an academic credential determined by the 
university. 



1. States should study existing preser- 
vice provisions, giving visibility through 
public reports on the nature of present efforts 
and their relevancy to the need of the com- 
munity and junior college. 

2. States should develop a plan for in- 
service programs which individual institu- 



ticns have formulated through long-range 
plans and priorities as well as immediate 
annual plans. States should also foster maxi- 
mum use of funds and resources by identi- 
fying possible consortial or cooperative ap- 
proaches to inservice efforts. 

3. States should identify appropriate 
areas for state-sponsored and conducted in- 
service programs, 

4, AACJCshould develop a policy state- 
ment on staff development requirements 
which includes guidelines for use by states 
seeking assistance in making (1) preservice 
programs more relevant to mission, and (2) 
inservice programs more inclusive and 
consistent. 



Florida is the only state known to have 
a staff and program development law which 
is funded apart from local or federal funds. 
O'Banion and others have recommended it 
as a national model. The Florida Legislature 
enacted a law whereby a separate appropria- 
tion is made by a formula of 3 percent times 
the total state appropriation for salaries in 
the community college system (authorized 
to increase to 5 percent but not implemented) 
for staff and program development. While 
improvement of program offerings of the 
colleges is encompassed in the law, only the 
staff development portion will be treated 
here. It is defined as: 

Improvement of staff conpetency for 
•both current requirements or new appli- 
cations; up-dating on subject matter, 
teaching techniques, foundation disci- 
plines, and methods and media use. 
Each institution is required to develop 
a five-year plan for staff development activi- 
ties based upon an assessment of needs and 
^ci-^uiished priorities for addressing the 
FRIC ^ five-year goals plan must be sub- 
aiB^to to the State Division of Community 
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Colleges for approval, as well as an annual 
plan which identifies specific activities to 
be pursued with budgetary commitments to 
be made for each during the year. An evalua- 
tion and status report is required at the end 
of each year— intended to measure the suc- 
cess of activities already undertaken and to 
re-assess alternatives or changes for subse- 
quent fiscal year activities. The guidelines 
were developed cooperatively between the 
institutions and the state agency. There is 
an annual review of the overall effectiveness 
of the program by the Council of Presidents 
and the state director. 

In order to guarantee that funds in- 
tended to support staff development are 
appropriately used, restrictions were de- 
veloped to avoid use of resources for salary 
increases or fringe benefits, purchase of 
equipment, support of institutional self study 
for accreditation, or to pay for any normal 
expenses common to the operation of the 
college. The Division of Community Col- 
leges annually publishes a report on all staff 
and program development activities for the 
year, as well as the evaluation and cost of 
each activity undertaken by the institutions. 

Of special significance is the separation 
of the staff and program development ap- 
propriation from the overall operational 
costs of the institution. This assures under- 
standing and commitment to the capital 
investment concept. 



1. AACJC should develop a report on 
the Florida staff and program development 
model and give it national distribution. 

2. The Florida model should be exam- 
ined with a view toward designing a pre- 
service plan in which state universities, 
community and junior colleges, and state 
agencies develop coordinated efforts to pro- 
duce relevant preservice programs for 



community and junior college staffs. 

3. Where the size of state systems is too 
small to make Recommendation 2 practical 
for a state, regional cooperative arrange- 
ments should be explored along the lines of 
the Southern R'egional Education Board 
(SREB) ' 'common mar/.cet concept" where- 
by universities would waive out-of-state 
tuition rates for students sponsored by the 
community and junior college agencies of 
participating states. 

Survey 

As part of the research undertaken for Of State 
this paper, a national survey of state directors Directors 
of community junior colleges was conducted 
regarding state-wide development efforts. 
Briefly stated, three questions were asked: 
"What is?'' "What is being considered?" 
"What ought to be?" A copy of O'Banion's 
"Summary of Recommendations" from 
Teachers for Tomorrow was included. Re- 
sponses were received from 37 states. 

What Is? With the exception of Florida, 
none of the states reported legislation pro- 
viding funding for a staff development pro- 
gram. Twenty-five of the respondents indi- 
cated staff development activities are 
primarily undertaken through institutional 
efforts funded from federal sources. Orien- 
tation efforts for new staff members was the 
most frequent activity reported, typically 
funded from the operating budget of the in- 
dividual institution. Thirty-one respondents 
reported the state agency attempted to pro- 
vide inservice conferences or workshops for 
trustees, administrators, or faculty from 
time to time on an ad hoc basis and generally 
dependent upon participants supporting 
their own travel and per diem costs from 
local funds. 

What Is Being Considered?: Only four 
r — ^^^ents indicated any present efforts 




toward staff de- 



velopment programs. South Carolina re- 
ported an effort by the state board to have 
each institution voluntarily draw up a staff 
development plan for its review. (Maryland's 
plan called for the same approach.) Alabama 
developed a position paper for submission 
to the governor with the request that legis- 
lation be introduced to support a staff de- 
velopment program. 

What Ought To Be?: Quite interesting 
perspectives were evident in response to the 
question of what ought to be. Eleven state 
directors opposed the idea of a state imposed 
staff development program. The sentiment of 
this view can be seen from the following 
excerpt of one letter: 

I doubt the wisdom of special legisla- 
tive allocation for staff development. 
While we can always use the money, 
when legislative bodies get that involved 
they usually attach various and numer- 
ous conditions and requirements that 
are best left to governing boards and/or 
college staffs. Each institution, as a part 
of the accepted cost of its instruction 
program, should provide for staff 
development. 

Twenty-one respondents favored local 
determination and funding for staff develop- 
ment. One director concluded: "I do not see 
the state preempting the primary responsi- 
bility and removing it from the local 
institution.'' 

Fifteen directors felt staff development 
programs would be haphazard and spotty 
unless there were state leadership. One state 
director reported: 

At the present time, there are no legis- 
lative provisions or provisions other- 
wise that pertain to the inservice staff 
development for this state. With regard 
to what ought to be, I would find it 
very difficult to improve upon O'Ban- 
ion's comments that you so graciously 



included in your letter. In fact, O'Ban- 
ion's comments provide considerable 
food for thought. 

Another director stated: 

We have no programs being tried, at 

least to my knowledge, which could be 

considered of a formal type. However, 

your letter and the accompanying docu- 
ment certainly will tend to stimulate us 

toward thinking about it. 

Twelve of the respondents were spe- 
cifically concerned that federal funds for 
staff development might dry up. They indi- 
cated a need for the AACJC and the National 
Council of State Directors of Community 
junior Colleges to inform Congress of the 
importance of federal monies to the staff 
development of community and junior col- 
leges nationally. 

Recommendations 

1. Each state should examine its circum- 
stances and develop a strategy of action co- ^.^ 
operatively between the state director and 

the presidents of the constituent colleges. 

2. AACJC and the National Council of 
State Directors of Community Junior Col- 
leges should cooperate to make legislatures 
aware of the capital investment concept. 

3. States should encourage each insti- 
tution to identify a staff development officer 
responsible for overall planning and coor- 
dination of inservice efforts within each 
institution. 

4. Each state director should establish 
a network for working with the staff de- 
velopment officers of the constituent insti- ; 
tutions to maximize cooperation and coor- 
dination. 



O Summary 

JC>rnmunity and junior colleges are na- 



tional as well as local institutions. Research 
on staff development efforts as part of a 
capital investment concept of developing 
and upgrading human resources leads to the 
conclusion that governmental actions have 
been ad hoc in response to crisis nationally 
and to societal pressures at the state and 
local levels. Federal legislation providing 
funds, while the most consistent resource 
for staff development to date, has contrib- 
uted to a piecemeal approach. Opportunity 
for broad and consistent coverage may be a 
potential within the Education Amendments 
of 1972. 

Although state legislatures have, in 
some cases, placed responsibility for staff 
development upon state boards or upon 
local boards, they have not provided funds 
to fulfill the responsibility. (The exception, 
of course, would be Florida.) Local institu- 
tions would benefit from comprehensive 
statewide plans for staff preservice and in- 
service education. Such plans should coor- 
dinate efforts of the community and junior 
colleges with the state agency to foster rele- 
vant preservice programs in the universities 
and efficient economical inservice activities 
among the two-year colleges. 
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It is difficult to write about staff de- 
velopment Avithout implying that present 
staff . members are a dismal collection of 
failures. This simply is not true. Every com- 
munity college, even those with foul insti- 
tutional climates, has some instructors and 
some counselors who let the sun shine in. 
Who knows how they achieve such excel- 
lence? 

Maybe their genes made them natural 
born edurators. This is a mystical explana- 
tion a^ bcsir and even if so, the genetic pool 
puts us in short supply. More likely, they are 
self-made in the sense that they taught 
Ipnip-ves. It is doubtful if many would 
i L£iifemi e their success to the comprehensive, 



relevant and long-lasting preservice training 
they received at their universities. And it is 
equally doubtful if many would give much 
credit to the intensive, supportive, con- 
tinuous in-service training provided by the 
college that employs them. 

The Case for 

Pedagogy it is an odd thing that institutions staffed 

by teachers put such small store in teaching 
teachers. To be sure, learning is always self- 
learning but teaching can be the instru- 
mentality for that self-learning. Pedagogy is 
an honorable, teachable field or learning. 

Item: There are issues in the philosophy 
of education to be examined. 

Item: There are philosophic and per- 
sonal commitments to be made. 

Item: There is a pressing necessity to 
come to know self vis a vis others. 

Item: There are attitudinal conflicts 
that have to be resolved. 

Item: There is a body of knowledge con- 
cerning students in general and a method- 
ology for collecting knowledge on students 
in particular. 

Item: There are theories of learning that 
are worth the knovving. 

Item: There are learning strategies that 
are vastly preferable to willy-nilly 
approaches. 

Item: There are teaching tactics that 
work. 

Item: There is a vast difference between 
being a dispensor of information and being 
a manager of learning. 

Item: There is a whole new array of 
educational technologies. 

Item: There is a profession which has 
privileges, responsibilities, and a code of 
ethics. 

The list could go on but the point is 
® . obvious. It is also obvious that the best 

t^KJ v> time to start teaching all this is when novice 



If the college concerns itself mostly with 
the cognitive learning of the student, it is 
difficult to imagine that the college would 
venture n\uch beyond the cognitive in the 
learning of the faculty; Colleges that are 
equally concerned with process learning and 
affective learning by the students are much 
more likely to evolve a professional develop- 
ment program with a similar melding of cog- 
nitive, process and affective learning. Of 
course, the cause-effect relationship could 
go the other way: if the curriculum for staff 
members, especially young, new staff mem- 
bers, was oriented to process learning and 
affective learning as well as cognitive learn- 
ing then these staff members might well . 
become change agents in the reform of stu- 
dent curricula. 

Teacher 

Students are not the sole inhabitants of Satisfactions 
a college environment. Colleges would not 
exist without students but neither would 
colleges exist without a staff. There is a sort 
of pious fiction that colleges serve only the 
students but 10 minutes of honest observa- 
tion of any college will demonstrate that 
this is only partly true. Students and staff 
live together in a symbiotic relationship, 
hence colleges exist for teachers and coun- 
selors and administrators as well as for 
students. If it is recognized that the per- 
manent participants in college must find 
meaning and significance and pleasure in 
what they are doing, then any plans for staff 
development will begin to accommodate to 
the actual, not fictional, environment of a 
college. True, the ends of a professional de- 
velopment program are to make learning 
easier, more effective and more pleasurable 
for the students. But, these goals are not 
{ — unless this program also speaks to 
*ERs^C growth, teacher satisfaction, and 
tWiia™ self-renewal. 
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Old faculty members, often touched 
with academic arteriosclerosis, are not likely 
to be enthusiastic supporters of programs 
that carry the message ^'You've been doing 
it all wrong and you'll have to start over." 
Further, colleges that deal them out or by- 
pass them are simply creating a climate of 
opposition and sabotage. They need to be 
involved in ways that are congruent with 
the life stages of professional educators. 
There has been far too little thought given 
to synchronizing the steps on the career 
ladder to the phases of adult life. An insti- 
tution-wide professional development pro- 
gram offers some significant opportunities 
in this regard. The journeyman could enjoy 
the status and ego-satisfactions that accrue 
from helping apprentices. The talents and 
special knowledge of the older faculty could 
be tapped by using them as in-house consul- 
tants. Master classes could be organized in 
which teachers who have developed full 
mastery of a learning strategy or teaching 
tactic would share it with their peers. And, 
not many, but a few, could grow into the 
professional development facilitator's role. 



The organizational structure of a col- 
lege will be a most determinant factor in 
staff development. Colleges that have rigid 
departments or divisions which jealously 
guard their autonomy are probably destined 
to have department or division dominated 
staff development. Some will have it and 
some won't. Even departments which gen- 
uinely desire to upgrade themselves will 
have difficulty in garnering money, staff, 
released time and the other essentials of a 
professional development program worthy 
of the name. Colleges with operational power 
divided between the dean of instruction and 
the dean of student personnel are, most 
likely, going to have staff development 



divided into these same two segments. Since 
these deans are line officers responsible for 
the ever-threatening evaluation and an un- 
ending succession of other duties, their past 
records and their prognosis of achievement 
are both rather dismal. Colleges with flat- 
tened administrative hierarchies and with 
the tradition of staff offices reporting di- 
rectly to the president are most likely to 
have a specially trained person whose staff 
function is exclusively that of professional 
development of the faculty. 



The Professional 

People are also environmental deter- Development 
minants. Witness the role of the president, Facilitator 
the attitudes of the old faculty, the needs 
of the young interns. Hence it seems appro- 
priate to end this paper on environmental 
determinants of staff development by giving 
one possible answer to the question "Who 
will teach the teachers?" Mention has been 
made of the leadership of the professional 
development facilitator without describing 
who he is, where he comes from, and what ^ 
his qualifications are. Attention will now 
be turned to this new position envisioned for 
all community colleges and now being tested 
at Los Medanos College in the Contra Costa 
Community College District in California. 

Put in the most general yet boldest 
terms, the professional development facili- 
tator should be a person qualified by per- 
sonality, by experience, and by training to 
be an educational change agent. The term 
"consultant" might be as accurate as "facili- 
tator" but suggests that he is an outsider 
brought in on occasion to consult. This is 
not what is proposed. There should be out- 
side consultants brought in when their ex- 
pertise becomes crucial to the progress of the 
^"cD^/^"^^^^^^^' this facilitator of profes- 
sii fcKiV velopment should be an inside con- 
sultant, a staff officer of the college whose 



single, but most significant responsibility, 
should be to help novice teachers become 
journeyman teachers and journeyman 
teachers become master teachers. 

From experience and from preparation, 
this facilitator of staff development should 
be a scholar in the field of community col- 
lege education and should be a specialist in 
curriculum and instruction. He (or she) 
should be what deans of instruction cannot 
be because of the breadth and immediacy 
of the administrative demands inherent v^ith- 
in that position; namely, a master teacher 
and a learning theorist who would devote 
himself to helping teachers, particularly 
novice teachers, in solving the learning/ 
teaching equation. 

The professional development facili- 
tator should be more. He should be an ana- 
lyst of the societal forces at play in the im- 
mediate and in the larger community and, in 
parallel, an analyst of the implications of 
these societal forces for what is taught (cur- 
riculum) and how it is taught (instruction). 
He should be a student of social change and 
should be the idea man on how educational 
experiences can prepare people to meet 
predictable changes. He should be the closest 
thing yet available to a practicing philos- 
opher of community college education, and, 
in this capacity, he should exert his most 
profound influences in planning for and 
effecting the proper induction of new staff 
members. He should qualify through some 
experience and preparation to be consultant 
to the counselors and librarians as well as 
to the teaching staff. 

By the foregoing description of this 
position it should become apparent that 
the functions of the professional develop- 
ment facilitator are much more encompass- 
ing than those of the similarly titled edu- 
cational development officer (E.D.O.). The 
latter, as described in current literature, are 



specialists in writing behavioral objectives 
and in applying systems analysis to the 
preparation and teaching of courses. The 
professional development facilitator would 
not be ignorant of these important skills but 
he would be much more of a generalist; he 
would be more philosopher and learning 
theorist than technician. 

It may also appear as though the ad- 
vertisement for candidates for this position 
should read, "Only paragons need apply." 
Fortunately, this is not the case, for para- 
gons of anything are in short supply. There 
are such people, probably several on every 
campus, who could step into this facilitator 
role tomorrow and would only be doing in 
an official and concerted way that which 
they have done for years in an unofficial, 
extra-duty, boot-legged way. 

The professional development facili- 
tator should be looked upon and used strictly 
as a staff officer. He should derive his initial 
and formal authority from the college presi- 
dent and should receive the president's spe- 
cial support at least until he and his program 
establishes intrinsic authority. 

The professional development officer 
should work as a colleague and as a staff 
man with the subject area deans and with 
the director of learning resources. Great 
care should be taken to clearly delineate 
the line functions of the deans from the staff 
functions of the professional development 
facilitator. He should be deeply, almost 
singly, concerned with the professional de- 
velopment of instructors, but should be 
divorced from any aspect of judgmental 
evaluation that touches on the question of 
retention or dismissal. 

Summary 

Teachers are far more than dispensers 
o'" ' Q mation. Yet, universities do very 
li£R J(]] pre-service training to make them 



more than subject area specialists and, 
strangely, institutions of learning such as 
community colleges have done equally little 
in providing in-service training to upgrade 
their staff members. 

Community colleges are now awaken- 
ing to the absurdity of assuming that sub- 
ject area specialists are, ipso facto, teachers. 
Community colleges are beginning to con- 
cern themselves with professional develop- 
ment and are facing up to essential' pre- 
conditions such as presidential support, 
institutional commitment, money, released 
time, and a staff person to make it all work. 

The nature of the professional develop- 
ment program that emerges will be deter- 
mined by the institutional goals, by the 
curricular perspectives, by the need-satis- 
factions of the teachers, by the life stages 
of the faculty, and by the organizational 
structure of the particular college in question. 

All of these complicating envw;onmental 
factors suggest the need for a new staff posi- 
tion, that of professional development fa- 
cilitator. This is an emerging position and 
the definition given is only that of the pro- 
fessional development facilitator in the Los 
Medanos College model of staff develop- 
ment—now in its first year of operation and 
evaluation. 



Differentiated Staffing Patterns 
and Potentials 
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Throughout the nation's history of high- 
er education, administrators and the general 
public have demanded more from their 
tearhpfs than Iras been demanded from per- 
sons in almost any other profession. Hir- 
ing requirements for community college 
teachers, for instance, have usually stipulated 
possession of at least a master's degree in 
the academic subject area they proposed to 
teach, a credential (in many states) that cer- 
tified them to teach Grades 13 and 14, and a 
specified period of teaching experience. 

Once on the job, however, they have 
been expected to serve as curriculum 
pp9p--s, diagnosticians, lecturers, techni- 
^J^^ ven clerks. Theirs is a constant strug- 



gle to manage classrooms, construct and 
grade tests, serve on committees, participate 
in community activities, and perform myriad 
other unanticipated chores. The single de- 
mand that, historically, has been omitted 
from the almost endless list of expectations 
is: the teacher will provide evidence of stu- 
dent learning. 

The result of all this has been differen- 
tial education. 

The myth that individual differences 
exist only among students has been allowed 
to persist and, in consequence, it has been 
assumed that teachers could perform their 
diversity of teaching tasks with equal fa- 
cility. A further consequence has been a 
largely teacher-planned and teacher-con- 
trolled learning process, which may be com- 
patible with the organizational stereotype 
of the four-year institutions but certainly 
ought not to be countenanced in a compre- 
hensive community college. 

The Brookdale 

Plan Brookdale Community College has 

66 taken some first steps toward changing this 

widespread behavior by differentiating 
teaching into various roles and responsi- 
bilities in order to utilize fully the varying 
interests, abilities, and ambitions of faculty. 
Auxiliary personnel have been employed to 
relieve faculty of some rtonteaching tasks. 
Brookdale has organized its instructional 
staff into functional teams of specialists 
and assistants, each discharging different 
duties, each working closely with other team 
members, each contributing to the learning 
process at the level of his training and in 
accordance with his interests. 

Experimentation with a new approach 
to learning is always hazardous when few, 
if any, research-based criteria for its success 
have been established. In 1968, when the ten- 
year master plan for Brookdale was being 
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designed, there were no criteria— other than 
those theoretically assumed — for differen- 
tiated staffing at the community college 
level. Only two communities in the entire 
courUry— Temple City, California, and Kan- 
sas City, Missouri — had had the temerity 
to implement the concept in their elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and the results 
were not yet in. Nevertheless, in commit- 
ting the new college to being a learner- 
and learning-centered institution, operated 
on the systems approach to instruction, the 
master plan boldly faced the necessity of 
taking the ri^k in order to meet the chal- 
lenges of human progress: it stipulated both 
differentiated staffing and educational tech- 
nology as means by which Brookdale would 
provide individualized learning systems for 
all students ,as well as increase the produc- 
tivity of its professional staff. 

The planners' raUonale for this decision 
was uncomplicated. An instructional staff, 
like a hospital staff, should be assigned to 
duties for which their areas of specializa- 
tion or expertise best suit them, have access 
to the most modern technological equip- 
ment, and work in teams. Like a hospital, a 
college deals in the diagnosis and treatment 
of human needs and in evaluating the treat- 
ment's effectiveness. Therefore, unlike its 
more conventional predecessors, Brookdale 
would not leave to the chief surgeon (teacher) 
the responsibility for dispensing all three 
services; it would provide him with the spe- 
cialized and technical teammates he needed 
to assure, salient results from the treatment" 
prescribed. 

During its first two years in operal;ion, 
the college was preoccupied with orient- 
ing both students and faculty to the systems 
approach, and with educating its staff to per- 
form efficiently under a decentralized plan of 
c ^ '/tion. That plan, based on the "cluster 
^'^£^1!!^ concept, grouped programs in related 



disciplines— both career and transfer— into 
four academic institutes under the manage- 
ment of separate deans. It also established a 
learning center (as opposed to departments) 
for each cluster of programs, and provided for 
a functional team for each program within a 
cluster. 

It was not until early in its third year, 
however, that the college adopted a regula- 
tion on functional teams which set in motion 
the machinery for the implementation of dif- 
ferentiated staffing. Functional teams were 
defined as "a mix of professionals (teaching 
faculty, media specialists, and student de- 
velopment specialists), paraprofessionals 
(aides and assistants), and clerical person- 
nel," who would "work together in planning, 
developing, and implementing instruction." 
The teams were "designed "to provide a set- 
ting in which the special talents of the in- 
dividual faculty member are more appropri- 
ately utilized so that the student may be of- 
fered the best that the educational program 
has to offer." 

Since the adoption of this regulation, 
other members have been added to the func- 
tional teams: student activities specialists 
(who assist the student in integrating his 
learning experiences with his life activities); 
nontenured part-time faculty (whose compe- 
tencies augment those of the full-time faculty 
without swelling the ranks of permanent 
staff); and community volunteers (whose 
practical knowledge supplements theoretical 
learnings). 

In order to administer the functional 
teams, each institute has inaugurated the 
following instructional organization: 

(1) The institute dean, whose primary 
functions include administration, curricu- 
lum, instruction, and budget management, 
is responsible to the vice president for aca- 
demic affairs for the development, super- 



vision, coordination, and evaluation of the 
programs of his institute. 

(2) The learning center chairman is di- 
rectly responsible to the dean for the ad- 
ministration of his particular learning center, 
and for the supervision and evaluation of 
faculty members assigned to it. 

(3) The team leader is responsible to the 
learning center chairman for leading the 
team members in developing and approving 
the curriculum of the course(s) assigned to 
the team, and for coordinating team plan- 
ning and presentation of instruction. 

(4) Team members are appointed by the 
institute dean upon recommendation of the 
learning center chairman, and function in 
the several specialized roles required by the 
instructional program. 

The learning center chairman (usually 
a full professor or an associate professor) 
has a thorough understanding of the systems 
approach to instruction, and the ability to 
write in behavioral terms effective learning 
objectives and evaluative devices as well as 
to construct learning materials. Well versed 
in research methodology and evaluation of 
instruction, the chairman is expected to in- 
troduce new concepts and ideas at the team 
level. He also works to raise the level of 
teacher specialization in specific subject 
areas within program clusters, and repre- 
sents the peak of professional advancement 
to aspiring teachers. 

The team leader (an associate profes- 
sor), in cooperation with the teaching mem- 
bers ur his team, prepares the learning ob- 
jectives for each course assigned to the team; 
designs evaluative instruments for each 
course; reviews, evaluates, and makes reco- 
mendations relative to course plans, testing 
procedures, and research projects. He co- 
ordinates these activities with the learning 
Cpn yr-hairman and, as appropriate, with 
t^i^^ctors of curriculum design, media 



development/ learning resources center, 
and research. An acknowledged master 
practitioner (a "teacher's teacher")/ he has 
primary responsibility for applying curricu- 
lum and instructionaJ innovation to the learn- 
ing process. 

Professional staff team members (usual- 
ly assistant professors and instructors) are 
deployed in activities for which they are 
most capable; e.g., those who are particularly 
effective as large-group lecturers make such 
presentations; those who are adept at direct- 
ing independent study do so; those whose 
forte is student motivation— discussion lead- 
ers who have the necessary patience and 
skill to promote student interaction — are so 
assigned. They are not locked into these ac- 
tivities, however, for they are continually 
assisted by their center chairmen in upgrading 
and expanding their skills as learning man- 
agers, always looking toward professional 
advancement. 

Promoting 

Professional it is too soon, on the basis of empirical 

70 Growth evidence collected at Brookdale, to predict 

that differentiated staffing is a panacea for 
all the educational ills with which a system 
might be afflicted. Certainly, it does not 
transform the slow student into a brilliant 
one, nor does it guarantee that teacher talents 
will always be ' appropriately used. Theo- 
retically, however, such staffing does pro- 
vide several benefits for the teacher. It allows 
for teacher involvement in decision-making. 
It utilizes the special i^kills and knowledge of 
each team member. It increases each 
individual's feeling of self-worth by using 
his unique talents, and by providing oppor- 
tunities for growth. 

Though these assumptions have yet to 
Q be validated conclusively, at Brookdale a 

J(^" start is being made. Teacher involvement in 

MJiiifflWffimiin decision-making is effected in two ways: 



(1) through curriculum planning and ap- 
proval at the team level, and (2) through a 
unique plan for shared governance which 
vests authority for legislative action to im- 
plement college policy in a representative 
legislature that includes faculty, adminis- 
tration, students, and nonacademic staff. 
The legislature is a federalized system with- 
councils in each of the college's institutes and 
a college assembly for issues of general 
concern. 

Besides assuming the greater responsi- 
bility resulting from their involvement in 
decision-making, teachers are also being re- 
leased from their conventional roles in order 
to provide the latitude needed for demon- 
strating individual competencies. For pro- 
bationary teachers, the probationary years 
become a period of intensive inservice train- 
ing designed to retrain conventional teachers 
as^learning managers'' and, during this time, 
they are evaluated against rigorous per- 
formance objectives. (Only those faculty 
who meet these standards [behaviors of a 
Brookdale master educator] are nominated 
for tenure to the board of trustees.) 

Team planning of curriculum and in- 
structional strategies provides unique op- 
portunities for professional growth and 
development. Time was, as William Gold- 
stein^ tells us, when 

...the "development" of lessons sprang 
Minerva-likefrom the head of the teacher 
into full classroom realization, then and 
there; this unnatural birth, however su- 
perficially glittering and sensational, has 
proven to be consistently inadequate. 
The absence of sequence and systematic 
development of material to be mastered 
results in punctured lessons and wounded 
curricula. 

Q Thusly, if one accepts the thesis that 
g[^(]]"ind planning is the heart of fine teach- 
m^sm^, he may extend the metaphor by 
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recommending a kind of coronary trans- 
plant— a shift from academic voodoo to 
modern medicine, 

All individualized programs of learn- 
ing are designed to provide for individual 
differences in learning style and pace. Under 
differentiated staffing, and with the use of 
technological education, both slow and rapid 
learners can be accommodated. A team's 
student development specialist, for ex- 
ample, first prescribes learning strategies for 
each student, then monitors progress through 
course objectives and, where necessary, re- 
defines a slow learner's goals and reassesses 
possibilities for the more rapid learner. For 
the former, more one-to-one interaction with 
a team member may be indicated. For the 
latter, independent study may be his solu- 
tion, and the teacher who is most able to 
program a series of learning experiences is 
identified. 

All team members are available for 
group and/or individual consultation at 
some time during the eight-hour day, 
whether scheduled or unscheduled. But the 
practice of specifying through college regu- 
lation a minimum or maximum number of 
faculty contact and/or office hours per week 
is inimical to the college's concept of highly 
professional functional teams, which deter- 
mine their members' assignments and sched- 
ules and operate freely in learning centers, 
accountable only for ensuring that their 
students master learning tasks. 

Observing that teaching today is where 
"agriculture was around 1750 when it took 
twenty men on the farm to feed one non- 
farmer in town," Peter Drucker- predicted 
that "if we continue as presently, by 1999 
half of the population of the United States 
will be up front teaching." 



Perhaps remembering this prediction, 
and because fiscal responsibility for com- 
munity colleges is shifting increasingly from 
the local community to the state, legislators 
have begun to view with alarm rising costs 
in this segment of higher education. New 
Jersey is no exception, A recent resolution 
of the Board of Higher Education urged all 
community colleges in the state to take mea- 
sures limiting the number of tenured faculty 
employed in any given year vis-a-vis the total 
faculty and student enrollment in order to 
retain maximum flexibility to meet changing 
educational needs, Brookdale's response 
was its board policy on staffing and tenure 
of instructional staff members, 

Thepolicy reiterated the ten-year master 
plan's commitment to increasing professional 
staff productivity through differentiated 
staffing and technological education, and 
outlined its staffing guidelines which pro- 
vide for a 1:28 ratio of full-time "teaching 
faculty" to full-time students. It also defined 
"full-time teaching faculty" as "those with 
the rank of instructor, assistant professor, 
associate professor, or professor who serve 
as team leaders or team members and who 
are carrying a full load of student credit 
hours and/or performing assignments in 
curriculum development." The rather rigor- 
ous requirements for qualifying as "full- 
time teaching faculty" have been described 
elsewhere in this paper. 

In a letter transmitting a copy of this 
policy to the chancellor of higher educa- 
tion, the president of the college pointed out 
that "based on next year's (1973-74) bud- 
geted enrollment of 5,000 PTES and 3,700 
full-time students, if Brookdale employed 
conventional community college staffing 
practices (21:1 student/faculty ratio), 238 
pn]_^^g faculty would be required for 
JpDir^"TES. Brookdale will actually em- 
jjMa^jwever, only 132 full-time faculty.,. 



based on full-time students (3,700)/' This 
number, he also stated, would not be in- 
creased "even if 100 percent of the candidates 
achieved the performance objectives (be- 
cause under our staffing guidelines) our ex- 
perience to date indicates that only 60 to 67 
percent of the potential candidates actually 
achieve tenure/' 

Thus, Brookdale's board policy (1) ad- 
dressed the objective of the resolution, (2) 
was based on a preventive rather than a 
curative approach, (3) protected the college's 
extensive investment in inservice training 
by permitting all to master the performance 
objectives, and (4) retained maximum flex- 
ibility for a future change in direction. 

Summary and 

Conclusions Although several plans for differen- 

tiated staffing have been reported in the 
literature, the one adopted at Brookdale 
seems to provide good possibilities for pro- 
fessional growth and development, effective 
student learning, and prevention of over- 
staffing permanent faculty. The plan has 
74 been in operation too short a time to assure 

its superiority; but it does provide an em- 
pirical base from which to develop much 
needed research studies. 
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Work Experience 

as a Means of Preparation 

and Renewal 

Arden L. Pratt 




The president of Haverford College, 
John R. Coleman, recently took a personal 
step to break what he calls "the lockstep'' 
in education — a process that leads in a straight 
line from kindergarten through graduate 
school into the walled offices of academia. 
During a four-month leave, Coleman worked 
as a ditch digger, a dish washer, a kitchen 
helper and as a garbage man. He was fired 
from one of the jobs after only one hour. 
"It was amazingly demoralizing," he said. 
As a result of the experience, President Cole- 
man recommended to the trustees that 
Haverford students be required to take time 

O work before receiving their degrees. 
Cly deman said, "I began to see there was 



tremendous arrogance among higher educa- 
tion professionals. We get a very distorted 
view of ourselves and become very intoler- 
ant of other points of view.... You begin to 
take yourself very seriously..,. You forget 
elementary things about people. 

Extent 

ofWork Faculty and staff members of commu- 
Experience njty and junior colleges, for the most part, 
have some work experience. Business and 
industry make up one of the five major 
sources for community college faculty re- 
cruitment. A recent study2 showed that the 
majority of two-year college faculty have 
taught six or more years and have had con- 
siderable work experience outside education. 
Incidence of full-time employment outside 
education (excluding summer work) ranged 
from over 80 percent of the full-time teachers 
in technical institutes to two-thirds of those 
in community and junior colleges and over 
half of those in branch campuses. Most of 
the outside work experience was in business, 
followed closely by the skilled trades for 
males, and health services for women. Work 
experience, therefore, is an important com- 
ponent in the preparation of faculty and 
staff members. 

Certain kinds of non-paid experiences 
are similar to paid work experience. Mem- 
berships on school boards, legislative bodies, 
architectural review boards, municipal 
planning boards, and periods of service in 
volunteer agencies such as the Peace Corps, 
Vista, and the Salva'tion Army often carry 
the same level of responsibility and the same 
kind of human interactions as paid employ- 
ment. These should be so recognized if work 
experience is used as a formal criterion for 
professional development. 



lionale for 
;:xper;ence 



Work experience fills cognitive needs 



in development of faculty and staff by af- 
fording individuals opportunities to ex- 
perience real situations in the field and to 
sharpen necessary skills. Because of legal or 
accreditation requirements, in some cases 
an individual is not allowed to teach unless 
he or she has worked in the field. 

Individuals with employment experi- 
ence develop styles marked by the com- 
petitive spirit of the economic marketplace. 
Educationists develop life styles based on 
the competitiveness of the academic market- 
place arrd the graduate school. These types 
and levels of competitiveness are totally 
different. William Birenbaum says, 'The 
objectives of higher education tra^iscend 
the preparation of people for economic sur- 
vival. But to equip men for such survival 
is an indisputable element of the purposes 
of education, higher and lower. In the United 
States we would expect hardly anyone to 
argue with this proposition."^ 

Work experience is useful to the in- 
dividual on the affective level. Coleman be- 
lieves work experience assists the profes- 
sional educator in relating to all individuals 
with whom he comes into contact; in under- 
standing some problems of the faculty, stu- 
dents, and lay public; and experiencing what 
Charles A. Reich^ terms "consciousness." 
The three major types of faculty — the high 
school teacher, the university graduate, and 
the business/industry dropout— come to the 
community college content-oriented and not 
people-oriented or process-oriented, both 
of which are needed to be effective teachers. 
An individual who has had the opportunity 
to work is in contact with a far greater vari- 
ety of personalities than would be possible 
on a college campus, where association is 
mainly with peers. Thus work experience 
offers the opportunity to gain a more en- 
r^ri^i^-ed view of the world and its human 



An individual in the working world will 
learn to communicate in that setting. The 
lockstep educationist is apt to attempt to 
communicate in pedagese. This is acceptable 
and possibly useful when addressing another 
equally well informed in that pseudo lan- 
guage. However, students usually resemble 
real people and must be dealt with on that 
level. 



Issues 

Relating Validity of Work Experience: The de- 

toWork sirability of recognition of practical experi- 
Experlence ences of individuals entering faculty posi- 
tions was noted by the American Council on 
Education. It recommended that "especially 
for those faculty members who are teaching 
in the occupational areas an occupational 
competence which included practical on-the- 
job experience with due recognition for this 
practical experience" was a necessity. ^ Many 
contracts and other operational personnel 
policies define the minimum preparation for 
community college faculty as the master's 
degree in an academic area or "equivalent 
experience" for the occupational teacher. 
Completion of a two-year program in auto 
mechanics and four years on the job as me- 
chanic and shop foreman is not "equivalent" 
to a master's degree in psychology, but the 
four years of work experience is as valid 
a preparation (and probably more so) for 
the automotive teacher as is the master^s de- 
gree in psychology for the psychology 
teacher. 



Recommendations 




1. Entry qualifications for staff'positions 
in community colleges should be based pri- 
marily on the competencies required rather 
than on specific degree requirements. 

Status and Compensation for Work 
Experience: Faculty members often gain sal- 
ary increments for completing a specific 



number of credit hours. What of the teacher 
who spends a three-month period in a job or 
is serving in a volunteer agency? What bene- 
fits will the teacher gain for this service? 

Many colleges and universities are now 
recognizing work experience as a part of 
the formal degree structure. Southern Illi- 
nois University at Carbondale, for example, 
now allows up to 48 quarter hours for work 
experience, the equivalent of more than one 
full year's work toward the baccalaureate 
degree. Recommendations have been made 
that the community colleges grant credit for 
work experience in a similar way, and 
that credit should be a basis for salary 
increments. 

2. Preservice or inservice work experi- 
ence should be equated with credit hours and 
be recognized as formal credits for compen- 
sation and promotion benefits. 

Balance of Academic Preparation and 
Work Experience: The issue should not be 
work experience versus academic prepara- 
tion, but what is the best balance between 
the two areas. Courses in curriculum analy- 
sis and construction, use of instructional 
technology, and instructional techniques can 
certainly assist the automotive teacher. An 
individual cannot, however, learn how to 
repair an automobile or to deal with people 
in these kinds of courses. William Birenbaum 
has said: 

Meaning begins with observation. ..Per- 
ception is a concept which binds 
together the dynamics of how we think 
with how we create an act. Experience 
is the catalyst for intellectual and ar- 
tistic results. But many of the signifi- 
cant experiences from which people 
learn do not occur within the confines 
^ of the institutions whose declared pur- 
pnipose is formal learning. Teachers, 
e jj pi i£ ii u j I I J rofessionallv educated and legally 



certified, often do not direct, influence, 
or even recognize the most significant 
learning occasions. 

A Hazen Foundation report. The Student 
in Higher Education, implies the same gen- 
eral philosophy. 

It would be extraordinarily helpful 
if some teachers were not from the aca- 
demic community. No disrespect for 
the worldliness or sophistication of the 
college professor is meant by this rec- 
ommendation, b.ut students would bene- 
fit greatly from occasional and even fre- 
quent contact with instructors whose 
primary orientation is not academic. 
The world is made up of vast varieties 
of people, and despite the increase in 
the number of professional academi- 
cians, they are still but a small minority 
of the human race. For the college to 
facilitate the fullest growth of the hu- 
man personality, it ought to reflect the 
world beyond the campus in every feas- 
ible way. Besides the nonacademic sec- 
tor of society might be greatly enriched 
if some of their members had more fre- 
quent contact with the college students 
and faculty .6 

3. All individuals should be required to 
have a period of work experience, other than 
educational, before he or she is employed in 
any faculty or staff position in a community 
college. 

Since most doctorates are research 
oriented, it is natural that Gillie, Leslie, and 
Bloom reported that "faculty holding the 
doctorate compared with all other degree 
categories were significantly more negative 
toward accepting occupational programs 
and community services as important goals 
for the community college. ''^ Conversely, 
the educational philosophy engendered by 
work experience is very similar to that gen- 



erally espoused by community colleges. 

4. While the doctorate may be a legiti- 
mate element in the preparation of adminis- 
trators, that degree should be considered in 
awarding salary increments or promotion 
to comminity college faculty members 
only insofar as its elements are pertinent 
to the assignments. 

Work Experience vs. Simulation: If the 
sole objective of experience in staff prepara- 
tion is to build skill proficiency, simulation, 
in most cases, can be as effective as actual 
work experience. The teacher who has very 
limited experience outside (the euphemism 
used by prisoners seems apt here) generally 
will use the techniques of simulation, obser- 
vation, demonstration, or visualization in 
his teaching. Career oriented teaching, for 
example, requires competencies and aware- 
nesses few traditional colleges can provide. 
Many elements available through work ex- 
perience are omitted in these simulation 
methods. It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that if education is to be relevant — 
particularly to the unique needs of minority 
and disadvantaged students — it must be re- 
moved . from within the confines of the 
campus. This necessary breakdown of the 
wall between the school and life, with the 
emphasis upon learning process, allows the 
student to be free to explore the social and 
cultural relevance of his or her learning. 
Work-study programs become the rule rather 
than the exception. The cultural experiences 
of minority students particularly are made 
an integral and meaningful part of educa- 
tion. The instructor with work experience 
will be more likely to accept and initiate 
this kind of learning experience than the 
one who has completed a traditional degree 
program and has moved directly into a teach- 
f — ^^'^ition. 
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to implement work-study programs as one 
important element in elin^inating the bar- 
rier between school and life. 

Work Experience as. mi Element in Pre- 
Service Prep>aration Programs: Professional 
internships and supervised work experience 
are included in many preservice community 
college teacher preparation programs. Some 
programs include only experiences profes- 
sionally related to the teaching specialty, A 
'few include other experience. 

6. All preservice staff preparation pro- 
grams should include an element of work 
experience other than professional intern- 
ships. 

Work Experience as an Element in Staff 
Renewal: Programs for staff updating, up- 
grading, and renewal in some colleges do 
allow the inclusion of work experience. The 
traditional sabbatical period designed for 
rejuvenation, renewal, writing, and intellec- 
tual pursuits can rtow be used for a work 
experience, but usually is not. For an in- 
dividual who has had several years of unin- 
terrupted teaching experience, a period in a 
different job may be all that is needed for 
renewal. However, the sabbatical should not 
be forced toward this kind of renewal ex- 
perience. On the contrary, it seems that a 
new type work experience program should 
be initiated beyond the sabbatical. Its dura- 
tion could be one week or a year, depending 
upon the objective. The intensive manage- 
ment workshops offered during recent years 
may serve as models for effective short 
duration experiences. One of Postman and 
Weingartner'sl6 proposals to improve teach- 
ing is "require every teacher to take a one 
year leave of absence every fourth year to 
work in some field other than education. 
Such an experience can be taken as evidence, 
albeit shaky, that the teacher has been in 



contact with reality at some point in his life. 
Recommended occupations: bartender, cab 
driver, garment worker, waiter."** 

In spite of arguments in support of full 
year operations of most educational institu- 
tions—efficient use of facilities, better use 
of faculty, more frequent entry possibilities 
for students— the summ.er is not considered 
part of the ''regular" academic year and 
could be used for work experience for many 
teachers. Partial support by the institution 
might be required since in some industries 
and businesses summer is also a slow period. 

7. Funds should be made available to 
offer some twelve-month contracts for nine 
months of teaching. These contracts could 
include lesser pay during the off-term, thus 
encouraging the staff member to seek outside 
employment. 

It is often impossible for businesses to 
hire a number of part-time or temporary 
assistants only in the summer but jobs may 
be available during other periods. The re- 
tailing industry, for example, would have 
the largest demand for such temporary assis- 
tance during the fall and Christmas season. 

8. Assuming that summer is a viable 
enrollment period for a particular institu- 
tion, a portion of the faculty could be as- 
signed summer term plus one semester of 
actual teaching and could be encouraged 
to work during the other semester. 

Work Experience as an Element in Tra- 
ditional Academic Areas: Work experi- 
ence is recommended for all community 
college teachers including those in traditional 
academic areas. Examples are important 
in teaching. To make a course come alive, 
examples from one's experiences should be 
included in class presentations. For example, 
community colleges need to offer many more 
courses in writing, communication, and 
)^^"Principles than in literature. An Eng- 
jcher who has worked on a newspaper 
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or has written for television, advertising 
agencies, or technical reports for industries 
should be of more value to the community 
college student than one traditionally trained 
inEnglishliterature. 

As pointed out above, a reason that 
academic faculty appear to adhere more 
closely to academic traditionalism than vo- 
cational faculty may be their narrow aca- 
demic preparation. Work experience could 
have a progressive influence upon these 
individuals. Economy and accountability, if 
not educational reasons, have forced 
English teachers to teach English and mathe- 
matics teachers to teach mathematics to 
students in all programs. When faculty 
members deal with the pragmatically ori- 
ented occupational students a richness and 
breadth of experience will enable them to 
better relate to these students. Informal 
counseling and advisement offered by most 
faculty generally suffers by virtue of the 
simple fact that faculty members often know 
little about opportunities outside the aca- 
demic world. Furthermore, the same thing is 
often true with professional counselors 
trained only through academia. 

9. Work experience of some type should 
be required for entry and renewal of com- 
munity college staff serving in traditional 
academic areas. 

10. Counselors in a community college 
should have some experience as counselors 
in an industry or in a government depart- 
ment such as a labor or welfare office. 

Occupational education faculty have 
worked successfully with advisory commit- 
tees for many years. In a similar way in- 
dividuals from museums-, libraries, and 
newspapers and other media would be likely 
prospects for a history advisory committee. 
English, social studies, economics, and most 
other faculty could identify lay individuals 
whose contributions could strengthen the 



college's offerings. Not only ccin the 
members' knowledge be shared but the 
faculty and staff will experience growth 
through the association. 

11. Lay advisory committees should be 
appointed for programs in traditional aca- 
demic areas. 

Work Experience as an Element in Occu- 
pational Areas: Enrollments in occupational 
programs have risen steadily during the past 
20 years even while in many colleges enroll- 
ments are decreasing in baccalaureate oriented 
programs. Output measurements indicate 
that students completing occupational pro- 
grams are generally successful. Acceptance of 
these programs has also increased on the part 
of the faculty and administration. 

Community colleges and technical in- 
stitutes generally require work experience 
for instructors in occupational programs. 
Many of these colleges also recommend 
periodic work experience for the faculty 
members to maintain currency with develop- 
ments and work requirements related to the 
courses they teach. 

12. Work experience relating to the 
teaching position should be required for 
entry and renewal for staff in occupational 
areas. 

Conclusion 

Whether the specific "model" of requir- 
ing work experience for teachers within the 
occupational areas and its inclusion in pre- 
service programs would succeed for all fac- 
ulty and staff preparation for community 
colleges and other similar institutions can 
only be answered by research and trial. It 
is likely, however, that the "model" could, 
with some accommodation to the unique- 
needs of each field, constitute an important 
part in the preparation and the renewal of 
O jachers and staff members. However, 
c l\l v> T work may be as Charles A. Reich 



has described some of it, "mindlesS; exhaust- 
ing; boring servile, and hateful, something 
to be endured while 'life' is confined to 'time 
off," or something which is in the best sense 
a fulfilling part of the "work ethic," com- 
munity and junior college faculty and staff 
members should experience it as a portion of 
their preservice preparation and periodic 
renewal m additional to traditional aca- 
demic preparation. Appropriate is an old 
Dutch proverb, "We can add the one, but 
we continue the other." 
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staff Development: A 

New Promise to the New Student? 

Connie Sutton 




There are many serious indictments 
about the value of higher education today. 
Community colleges have received their 
share of these criticisms, particularly re- 
garding failure to respond to the needs of 
their students. Many of the misgivings 
concerning what happens to students 
after they enter the community college's 
door appear to be valid. Studies on the 
community college's record in student re- 
tention indicate that the mortality rates of 
the "old" new students of the '60s remain 
staggering.^ What then, can be done dif- 
ferently during the '70s to avoid replication 
of this mortality disaster? Many are re- 
cnr*r^iqg to this question by proposing "new 
CDipT new students.'^ 
Hii^fflCent literature in the field of higher 



education describes the ''new student/' one 
distinguishing characteristic is that many 
of them arc Black, A study prepared under 
the auspices of the Ford Foundation esti- 
n^ated that in 1970 total Black collegiate 
enrollment grew from between 195,000- 
205,000 in 1960 to approximately 470,000; 
that almost two-thirds of all Black enroll- 
ment was in other than traditionally Black 
institutions; that more than half of all 
Black freshmen were in two-year colleges. ^ 
This increase of Black student enrollment 
into predominantly white institutions has 
been accompanied by increased attention 
to the recruitment of Black staff, along with 
attempts to create a learning environment 
(special courses and programs, special clubs 
and activities, etc.) which say, "there are 
educational opportunities here for you/' 
These attempts to open doors and pro- 
vide educational opportunities to accom- 
modate the Black student cause me several 
concerns. 



Recruitment 

of Biack Among these concerns are the discrim- 

ProfessionalS inatory practices some colleges use to re- 
cruit and hire Black staff. There are 
claims that it is difficult to find qualified 
Black professionals and when they are 
found, it is difficult to meet their prices. 
Although I understand and recognize the 
reality of tight budget restrictions and fixed 
salary schedules, it is difficult to believe 
that community colleges are experiencing 
problems in finding and hiring qualified 
Black professionals. This disbelief is 
heightened as I visit campuses around the 
country and see non-Black professionals 
employed whose educational philosophy 
and attitudes are in opposition to the 
mission of the community college which 
hired them. This leads me to believe that 
these colleges are applying double standards 
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in the recruitment and hiring process. It 
appears that either one must be a "super- 
Black professional" whose academic creden- 
tials, attitudes and behaviors are judged 
according to non-Black standards, or a non- 
Black professional with academic creden- 
tials that do not necessarily include com- 
munity college pre-service training or 
understanding of, and commitment to, the 
mission of community college education, 

I suspect that many of the discrepan- 
cies in recruitment and hiring rest in the 
fact that those in positions to recruit and 
hire are either not committed to changing 
practices and policies which support this 
kind of institutional racism, or they lack 
attitudes and skills needed in interviewing, 
screening, and hiring the kind of Black 
and non-Black staff member who can assist 
in providing meaningful educational oppor- 
tunities for ALL students. *■ 

Since the absence of Blacks in posi- 
tions of power and decision-making is es- 
pecially alarming, it is no wonder that de- 
cisions are made that either ignore or ad- 
versely affect the needs and concerns of 
Black students. The need for Black admir?- 
istrators presents an even greater case 
than the need for more Black counselors, 
advisors, and classroom instructors. As 
"new staff" are being defined for the "new 
student," it becomes absolutely essential 
that Black staff have a more viable role in 
determining the destiny of community col- 
lege education. To accomplish this, com- 
munity colleges must place a high priority 
on signifiCc;ntly increasing the number of 
Black staff positions during the next few 
years. 

Role 

Another of my concerns is that there of 
community college educators who BlOCk 
££yi^ : the notion that once hired, only Staff 
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Black staff can or should relate to Black 
students. Although there are Blacks who 
agree with this, it is a position that I can- 
not support. The one experience that Black 
staff and Black students have in common 
is that both groups know the pain and 
frustration of growing up in a society that 
discriminates because of race. The racist 
attitudes that exist on some community 
college campuses deepen this pain for 
Black students and on too many occasions 
also for Black staff. While Black staff can 
serve as visual role models, some of them 
are ineffective in working with Black stu- 
dents because they still carry deep wounds 
from years of subjection to racial prejudice. 
As a result, the pain and anger often be- 
come dc^terrents instead of transcending 
and facilitating forces. And when Black 
staff become deterrents for Black students, 
they are as guilty as the non-Black racist 
staff member for undermining the effort 
of helping students build positive self- 
images. 

As the task of providing meaningful 
educational opportunities for Black stu- 
dents becomes increasingly more chal- 
lenging, decisions about what to do and 
how to do it must be based on input from 
a variety of staff resources. The task of 
planning and implementing should be one 
that is shared by staff w*ho: 

1. Demonstrate understanding of and 
commitment to the philosophy and mis- 
sion of the community college; 

2. Value the dignity, worthiness, 
uniqueness and potential of ALL students; 

3. Recognize and accept student di- 
versity in ability, personality characteristics, 
socio-economic background"' and cultural- 
ethnic background; ^ ... ' 

4. Recognize the need for.Uind show 
willingness to design varied educational 



experiences using non-traditional ap- 
proaches to instruction and evaluation; 

5. Love teaching and can do so in a 
manner which is facilitating, stimulating, 
challenging, and supportive; 

6. Possess courage to confront adminis- 
trators and colleagues whose attitudes and 
behaviors are not in the best interest of 
the clientele; 

7. Advocate needed organizational 
changes to facilitate meeting the needs of 
the "new student" rather than expending 
energy and time trying to adjust the "new 
student" to a learning environment that 
does not meet his needs. 

Curriculum 

A third concern I have is in the area of Cind 
curriculum and instruction. One result of Instruction 
Black student unrest in the 1960's was the 
establishment of a smattering of courses 
and programs labeled "Black Studies." 
Many of these courses and programs are a 
sham and I fault Black and non-Black staff 
for the present problems of many of these 
programs.3 Understaffed, under-financed, 
and lacking college-wide recognition and 
support, these courses and programs have 
been allowed to proliferate without the 
demands for standards of academic excel- 
lence that are required of other courses 
and programs. Too frequently Black stud- 
ies courses are taught by individuals "as- 
signed" from various departments and 
disciplines, or by part-time instructors, or 
by a core of Black studies faculty who have 
not met as a group for the purpose of in- 
vestigating, discussing, planning, and 
evaluating. I endorse Black studies offer- 
ings as one avenue for educational oppor- 
tunity, but I oppose the maintenance of 
offerings that were hastily put together to 
aooease angry students four, five, or six 
jpnypgo without administrative commit- 
i^i^^o adequate funding and staffing, 



and without provision for ongoing plan- 
ning; evaluation^ and revision. Of course, 
these same criticisms could be made for 
planning programs and teaching courses 
that have a more entrenched history and 
acceptance in academe. However, the is- 
sue being addressed now is that those 
students, both Black and non-Black, who 
are enrolled in Black studies courses, de- 
serve better educational experiences than 
the present administration, organization, 
and implementation of such programs now 
afford them. 

Counseling 

and Unfortunately, the open door has be- 

AdminiStrative come an elevator shaft for too many Black 
Services students. Too frequently, they are ill- 
advised and poorly counseled by under- 
staffed advisors and counselors whose 
training is woefully inadequate for work- 
ing with Black students. Often Black stu- 
dents wind up in courses with instructors 
who lack skills in meeting the wide spec- 
trum of educational needs of the Black as 
^2 well as non-Black student. Inherent in the 

provision of educational opportunities for 
ALL should be allocation of resources and 
time for staff to learn new instructional 
technologies, alternate teaching strategies, 
and new approaches to evaluating stu- 
dents. A college's commitment to serving 
the "new student" demands that the stu- 
dent receive the kind of emotional and 
instructional support that is a requisite for 
his success. 

If administrators and faculty are sin- 
cerely interested in serving the "new 
student" and reducing the high attrition 
rates which characterized the '60s, consid- 
erable efforts must be focused on changing 
Q the attitudes and professional conduct of 

FRIC those responsible for student services, for 

oiiBwAiHii classroom instruction, and for leadership 



and decision-making. It is appalling that 
some of the highest paid and longest ten- 
ured community college faculty either are 
killing students in the classroom or mak- 
ing administrative decisions which quell 
the enthusiasm of those dedicated, facili- 
tative instructors, who knock themselves 
out providing well-planned, meaningful ex- 
periences for ALL students. We still have 
far too many "old" staff failing miserably 
in their efforts to work with "new students," 
This is true of the Black as well as the non- 
Black staff member. 

Sincere commitment to providing ed- 
ucational opportunities for ALL requires 
sincere commitment to developing and 
maintaining staff at all levels that will make 
decisions and design learning exper- 
iences to meet the educational needs of 
ALL, 

Moore and O'Banion have described 
the inadequacy of most preservice pro- 
grams for preparing community college 
staff and both see inservice training as a 
way to develop administrators and faculty 
with attitudes and skills for working with 
the "new student, "•'Zion and. Sutton have 
stressed the need for an integrated ap- 
proach to inservice education as a way to 
help staff expand their professional skills.'' 
With this recent focus on the urgent need 
for improved inservice education, there are 
now several models of staff development 
(inservice education) around the country. 
No doubt additional models will emerge 
as more community colleges begin to place 
a high priority on supporting the develop- 
ment of staff resources. My fear is that staff 
development programs may becoi.ie an edu- 
cational fad to be viewed as a panacea for 
resolving many of i*he problems facing to- 
day's community college. 

^Q^^-rvice education can help to revi- 
ts^J^^e professional life of those who 



participate, but what will it take to move 
the staff member who does not see the need 
for professional growth activities? Inser- 
vice education can help one learn to write 
goals and objectives in acceptable form and 
language, but will it cause one to question 
the values that underline the choice of those 
goals and objectives? Inservice education 
can help one become more expert in using a 
variety of teaching methods, but will it help 
the Llomeaning, condescending person to 
change his behavior? Inservice education 
c m help one learn new approaches to evalu- 
ating students, but what impact will it make 
on the college in terms of evaluating policies, 
staffing practices, and organizational and 
structural patterns? 

Unless staff development emerges from 
or evolves into total organizational or insti- 
tuf:ional development, my greatest concern 
is that few, if any, of the issues and needs 
idi^ntified in this article will be resolved. If 
tHey are not resolved, the "new student" of 
the I970's will fare no better than the "old" 
new student of the 1960's, and community 
college educators may find themselves once 
more in the 1980's trying to re-invent the 
wheel. 
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staffing to Meet the Needs 
of Spanish-Speaking Students 

Alfredo G de los Sontos Jr. 




Historically, public educational insti- 
tutions—public schools, community/ junior 
colleges, colleges and universities— have not 
responded adequately to the needs of the 
culturally different student. These institu- 
tions have persisted in judging all students 
by conventional standards, while ignoring 
real differences and deprivations. Typically, 
a nontraditional student enters school at a 
disadvantage— as gauged by the standards 
of the system — and, just as typically, leaves 
in much the same fashion. 

In this paper, I will attempt to do three 
things: (1) pinpoint the problem faced by 
the community/junior colleges in efforts 
to serve adeqji,al?ely the needs of Chicano 
st O „ (2) suggest some reasons for this 
pERJX^ particularly as these relate to staff- 

i ■ ".4 
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ing, and (3) recommend some solutions and 
needed actions to implement these solutions. 
It should be noted that a large number of 
people have helped me with the development 
of the paper. To them^ I say: Miichas gracias. 

Statement 

of the Notwithstanding the fact that a large 

Problem rnajorlty of the Chicanos in institutions of 
higher education are enrolled in community/ 
junior colleges, these institutions for the 
most part have not been very effective in 
meeting their needs, where they have tried — 
and these efforts have been few and far 
between. 

A number of recent studies indicate 
that between 70 and 75 percent of those 
Chicanos in higher educational institutions 
are enrolled in community/junior colleges. 
A study of Chicanos in public higher educa- 
tion in California indicates that ''Chicanos 
who enter public higher education can ex- 
pect by present enrollment figures to have a 
70 percent chance of attending a Community 
College. A study on access to college for 
Chicanos in the five Southwestern states- 
Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas — indicates that 75,000 of the 
100,000 Chicanos enrolled in public insti- 
tutions of higher education in those 28 
counties that had at least 50,000 Chicanos 
in 1970 were enrolled in community col- 
leges. In other words, 75 percent of these 
students were enrolled in community col- 
leges.2 

NOTE: I want to emphasize that we are 
concerned here with meeting the needs of 
those Chicanos who do enroll in community 
colleges. It should be noted that the enroll- 
ment of Chicanos in institutions of higher 
education is not proportional to the popula- 
tion. Using 1970 enrolhnent figures, Cross- 
land estimated that Chicano enrollment 
would have to be increased by 330 percent 



in order to have proportional representa- 
tion,^ So, that is another problem. Perhaps 
solutions to it should be the theme for an- 
other ^.Assembly, 

As we turn to the community/junior 
colleges and their role in the education of 
Chicano students, one finds no comprcihen- 
sive, authoritative research projects similar 
to those done by the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights.'* However, those of us Chi<- 
canos who are involved in community/junior 
college work know what these institutions 
are doing— better stated, what they are not 
doing— to adequately serve the needs of the 
Chicanos. 

In addition, some limited studies tend to 
prove our perceptions. A v^eport by the Texas 
Senate Interim Committee on Public Junior 
Colleges of a study that surveyed the needs 
of disadvantaged students in Texas public 
junior colleges found shortcomings in the 
programs provided by the institutions and 
recommended legislation, which was passed 
this past Spring. 5 An unpublished doctoral 
dissertation that analyzes the s'.lra^egies used 
by community/junior colleges in tliree states 
to serve the educational and cultural needs 
of their Chicano students concluded that the 
institutions, which have a large number of 
Chicano studentr, have not 'implemented 
programs to serve their needs, even though a 
few institutions were beginning to change.^ 

A number of reasons have been given 
for the inadequacy of the services provided 
to date by the community/junior colleges to 
serve the needs of Chicano students. Some of 
these are inadequacy of high school counsel- 
ing, the familial and economic pressures on 
the Chicano, hostility and bureaucracy of 
college campuses and their Anglo faculty 
and students, racism and admissions criteria 
that are irrelevant to measuring academic 
pc O „ for Chicano students.^ Others 
inERJCie lack of financial aid, poor recruit- 



ing practices^ and inadequate instructional 
programs relevant to the Chicano.-^ 

We submit that the problem is, much 
more basic than that. We submit that the 
problem is directly related to the lack of 
C!'icano administrators, faculty, counsel- 
ors, and other staff working for the institu- 
tions. The community/junior colleges, as 
institutions, really do not know how to cope 
with their own problem of inability to serve 
the needs of the Chicanos when they recog- 
nize the existence of the problem and want 
to do something about it. In a large number 
of instances, the problem is not even 
recognized. 

It is interesting to note that, as of 1 July 
1971, there were no Chicane presidents in 
any of the more than 1,000 community/ 
junior colleges in the country— notwith- 
standing the fact that a large percentage of 
the student enrollment was Chicano. This 
same under-representation is true with 
faculty, counselors and other personnel. The 
California study mentioned earlier reports 
that the "total professional representation 
of Chicanos or Mexican-Americans in Com- 
munity Colleges is 3.3 percent''^ This in 
a state where 16 percent of the population is 
Chicano and where 75 percent of the Chi- 
canos enrolled in higher education are in 
community colleges. 

Another study also mentioned earlier, 
in discussing representation of Chicano 
faculty and student support personnel, says 
that a "ratio of approximately 20:1 is gen- 
erally accepted as typical student/faculty 
ratio throughout higher educational insti- 
tutions. The Mexican-American student/ 
faculty ratio does not approach that propor- 
tion/' That is an understatement. The study 
indicates that the ratio of Chicano students 
to Chicano full-time faculty is 124:1. 
The rajio of Chicano students to Chicano full- 
time student support staff is 284:1. One 



could go on and on, but suffice to say that 
Chicanos are grossly underrepresented on the 
staffs of community/junior colleges through- 
out the county. 

The reason for this underrepresentation 
becomes very clear when one begins to in- 
vestigate the output of the universities, pcW- 
ticularly those that have been producing 
administrators, faculty> counselors, and 
similar staff to work in community/junior 
colleges. For example, the University of 
California at Los Angeles, thr. ugh its Junior 
College Leadership Program, granted 99 
doctorates in the 1961-1970 decade. Of these, 
only one was granted to a Chicano.'' 
The LIniversity of Texas at Austin, which has 
had a program to train community college 
leadership for more than '"O years, has 
graduated only two Chicano doctorates- 
period. New Mexico State University grad- 
uated the first Chicano doctorate in higher 
education administration this summer. 
When one considers university outputs for 
faculty, counselors, and similar staff, the 
figures are just as staggering. But why be- 
labor a point? The evidence is clear: the 
universities that produce staff for commu- 
nity/junior college vork just have not served 
Chicanos. 

It would be unfair to stop at this pcjint. 
Things are changing. There are now four 
Chicano community/junior college presi- 
dents. A few more Chicanos are in the pro- 
cess of being trained for administrative posi- 
tions. The University of Texas at Austin has 
some Chicanos in the Junior College Leader- 
ship Program. Eighteen more future 
community/junior college administrators 
are being trained at three universities — Uni- 
versity of Arizona at Tucson, University of 
Colorado, at Boulder, and L, v^ersity of 
Snuthprn California at Los Angeles— under 
cpnip-am developed by El Con- reso Na- 
c klML de Asuntos Colegiales (CONAC) 
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and funded through the El Paso Community 
College in Texas by the Education Profes- 
sions Development Act and the Ford Foun- 
dation. A few other Chicanos are enrolled 
in programs designed Lo produce faculty, 
counselors, and other staff for community/ 
junior college work. 

But the present need is so great that 
v/hat is being done is really insignificant. 
And more Chicanos will be enrolling in com- 
munity/junior colleges in the years to come. 
The signs are clear. 

Proposed 

Solution The Chicano community has shown re- 

to the luctance— nay, resistance — to abandon its 

Problem cultural and linguistic heritage and the 
public educational institutions have been 
unv/illing and/or unable to provide the edu- 
cational programs that build on the rich 
traditions and culture of Chicanos. The re- 
sult has been devastating. Yet, the solution 
is relatively simple, while at the same time 
complex. A large number of Chicano educa- 
tors— Arciniega, Ballesteros, Barron, Jara- 
rnillo, Mazon, Ramirez, Ulbarri, to name a 
few '2— have outlined over and over again 
the type of instructional program that can 
best serve Chicanos: bilingual/bicultural 
instruction.'^ But before such programs can 
be implemented in community/junior col- 
leges, more professional Chicanos are 
needed. 

To begin with, more Chicanos are needed 
in positions of decision-making responsi- 
bility and power. More Chicano presidents, 
vice-presidents, deans, division chairmen 
are required. We submit that only by having 
Chicanos in these positions will the decisions 
be made to implement programs to serve 
Chicano students adequately.There are some 
non-Chicanos who might make these de- 
cisions, but, frankly, theyVe had the op- 
portunity and few have produced. If they 



know what to do and decide to try to do it, 
fewer yet know how. So, the first priority 
defined by the board of directors of El Con- 
greso Nacional de Asuntos Colegiales was 
to develop Chicano doctorates in commu- 
nity/junior college administration and we 
have spent the bulk of our efforts in the 
program mentioned earlier. 

The second priority is the development 
of Chicano faculty, counselors, and other 
staff to work in community/junior colleges. 
We would hope that the programs designed 
to develop these Chicano professionals 
are comprehensive bilingual preparation 
programs, since the degree of success of any 
instructional program and the student suc- 
cess in it is dictated, to a large degree, by the 
adequate preparation of bilingual faculty 
and support personnel. If we are to begin 
to meet the needs of the Chicano students in 
the community/junior colleges, the univer- 
sities must recognize their responsibility 
for initiating at\d developing bilingual/bi- 
cultural programs to produce Chicano fac- 
ulty, counselors, and other staff. 

Another high priority is the need to have 
Chicano students helping Chicano students 
as peer counselors, peer tutors, peer teach- 
ers. Those institutions using this approach 
have found it to be very successful. The 
primary responsibility for preparing and 
using Chicano students to help other Chi- 
canos rests with the administration of the 
local community/junior college and appar- 
ently a few more than before are using this 
approach. But much more work remains to 
be done. 

While our major thrust is the develop- 
ment of Chicano professionals, we are cog- 
nizant of the need to work with the present 
predominantly Anglo staffs of the commu- 
nity/junior colleges. Chicano educators 
mj9^-ong recommended "conducting cul- 
tl^^wareness training for auxiliary per- 
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sonnel, instructional personnel, adminis- 
trative personnel, and governing board 
members."''^ We have worked hard for 
needed legislation and for monies to fund 
these types of programs. 

Many of us have participated in pre- 
service and inservice programs attempting 
to make the participants at least aware of 
the fact that we Chicanos are linguistically 
and culturally distinct and that different 
instructional approaches are needed by our 
children. 



1, The Assembly should go on record as 
supporting legislation that calls for bilingual/ 
bicultural education through at least the 
community/junior college level. Such legis- 
lation should include programs for develop- 
ment of bilingual/bicultural staff-adminis- 
trators, faculty, counselors^ and other staff 
-^and provisions for adequate financial 
support. Beyond that, Assem.bly participants 
should actively work for passage of such 
legislation. 

Senator John G. Tower has submitted 
a bill for bilingual/bicultural manpower 
training programs. We are working with 
Senators Edw^ard M. Kennedy and Joseph M. 
Montoya in order to introduce a bilingual/ 
bicultural education bill through the com- 
munity/junior college level. 

2, The American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges should support 
such legislation, through its vice president 
for governmental affairs and by encourag- 
ing its mem.bership to urge passage. 

3, The Association should increase its 
efforts to work with its constituency in the 
implementation of bilingual/bicultural pro- 
grams that serve the needs of the Chicano 
students. 

4, The Association should marshall all 
its resources to increase the developmenj: 



of bilingual/bicultural staff for work in the 
community/junior colleges by: 

a. Working to increase the funding level 
for the fellowship program of the Edu- 
cation Professions Development Act 

b. Urging the universities that have pro- 
duced community/junior college ad- 
ministrators to recruit Chicanos into 
their programs 

c. Urging the universities through the 
Council of Universities and Colleges to 
develop programs to produce bilingual/ 
bicultural staff 

d. Encouraging its members to use Chi- 
cano students to help other Chicano 
students as peer counselors, peer tutors, 
peer teachers, and helping design pro- 
grams to better prepare these student 
workers 

e. Working to increase the funding level 
for the institutes and short-term train- 
ing programs of the Education Profes- 
sions Development Act. 

Summary 

Even though more than 70 percent of 
the Chicanos in higher educational insti- 
tutions are enrolled in community/junior 
colleges, these institutions have been inef- 
fective, for the most part, in serving the 
needs of these linguistically and culturally 
distinct students. The basic reason for the 
institutions' inability to cope with their 
problem is that Chicano professionals are 
grossly underrepresented on the staffs of the 
community/junior colleges. When one be- 
gins to investigate the output of the colleges 
and universities, the reason for this under- 
representation becomes very clear. 

If community/junior colleges are going 
to serve the needs of Chicanitos, they need 
'■'^^^"^plement bilingual/bicultural instruc- 
programs. But before this can be done, 
more Chicano staff members— ad- 
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ministrators, faculty, counselors, and other 
staff— need to be developed. We need to 
marshall all our resources to encourage the 
implementation of bilingual/bicultural pro- 
grams and to develop the needed Chicano 
staff. 
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Native American Staff: 
A Prerequisite to Successful 
Indian Education 



PE. Azure 





Only recently have educators begun to 
address themselves to the problems that In- 
dian people have relative to education. And 
all too often, their concern for Indian educa- 
tion has been superficial. Educational 
systems have done a good job in paying lip- 
service to the educational needs of Native 
Americans, and have grossly failed in the 
Native American's educational involvement. 

It is time that more realistic measures 
be examined and implemented for the pur- 
pose of bringing Indian people into the realm 
of education. To begin with, the Indian stu- 
dent or potential student is the product of 
years of living in an almost totally different 
culture and life style. He is taught all through 



his life that respect for the things of nature 
and family are most valuable attributes of a 
human being. He is taught to love and re- 
spect all forms of life, and not to take any more 
than what he needs for his survival. Ob- 
viously, traits and beliefs such as these are 
quite different from the so-called American 
belief. Getting "fat" at other people's ex- 
pense, an accepted norm under the Ameri- 
can system, is considered totally unaccept- 
able in the Indian cultures. 

Cultural 

To casual vieivers and non-Indian critics. Conflict 
this difference often appears to be cultural 
deprivation. I totally reject that idea, but do 
recognize what I would consider cultural 
conflict. The Native American student usu- 
ally is not personally aware of conflict in 
his own mind, but rather exhibits symptoms 
of being culturally confused as a result of 
force-feeding of various non-Indian traits 
and beliefs. If one would just accept the fact 
that there is a cultural conflict without say- 
ing or assuming that the conflict is with In- 
dians and people, he could see chat the whole 
subject of cultural conflict has grown out of 
people's unwillingness to respect and ac- 
cept beliefs different than their own. Cul- 
tural conflict is usually identified as a prob- 
lem that the minority group possesses; sel- 
dom is it considered a conflict within the 
dominant culture, and almost never a prod- 
uct of two different life styles. 

The actual impact of the conflict be- 
tween two different cultures is felt by in- 
dividuals. More often than not, at least with 
Native American people, it results in a 
newly-created identity crisis. Identity crisis 
and cultural conflict have probably been 
the most devastating of all obstacles which 
have faced the Native American aspiring for 
O hwhile place in his home community 
ERIC as a place in total society where he 



can retain his pride and dignity. When any 
person is lacking in pride or is stripped of 
his dignity, he walks a path which no man 
cares to travel. When forced into that situa- 
tion, all other feelings of personal worth 
and accomplishment become dreams of what 
might have been. From the educational 
standpoint, these two realities—cultural 
conflict and identity crisis — contribute 
greatly to educational failure of the Na- 
tive American student. 



Inconsistent 

Policies As well as the cultural conflict which 

usually acts as a deterrent to success in edu- 
cation of Indian students, one must also con- 
sider the inconsistencies in policies relative 
to Indian education. In the past, when the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs was wholly respon- 
sible for the education of Indian people, there 
was a trend in the philosophy which did 
much to promote the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs as trustee caretaker of Indian people. 
When the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
totally responsible for education, Indian 
° people had little and often nothing to say 

about the educational objectives which had 
been set by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for their children. It was common for the 
program to employ methods of teaching 
which failed to consider the culture and life 
styles from which young Indian people came. 
To a great extent, this has been the basis 
for Indian education programs. Only recent- 
ly, with the coming of governmental poli- 
cies relative to self-determination, have there 
been any signs that things will change, even 
though the federal government has said that 
Indian people should have the right to gov- 
ern their own destiny. 

One has to look at this entire subject 
from a very general point of view. There 
Q are a number of questions that can be asked 

thefederal government and educational insti- 



tutions about policies which are supposedly 
designed to give Indian people the oppor- 
tunity for self-determination, but do not 
work efficiently toward that end. The gen- 
eral method through which institutions of 
higher education or governmental agencies 
or even private organizations choose to deal 
with Indian affairs is what is commonly 
called the ''advisory committee/' Indian 
people have had very poor experiences, very 
frustrating experiences, with the advisory 
committee approach. Indian people are not 
satisfied to be consulted only in an advisory 
capacity. The time has come when Indian 
people must actually be given the opportun- 
ity for self-determination. It is also a time 
when traditional American society must be 
willing to take into consideration cultural 
differences and (non-Anglo) life styles, as 
well as needs. It is not uncommon for an 
Indian advisory group to make recommen- 
dations and for those recommendations to 
go unheard. At other times, the recommen- 
dations are heard but virtually no attention 

is paid to them. Iqq 

Vast amounts of money have been spent 
on Indian programs in the past few years 
which should not have been spent. I am of 
the opinion now that there is a place for an 
Indian-controlled school. However, it should 
be remembered that there is not the need 
nor the feasibility of having a school for 
each area where one would find high con- 
centrations of Indian people. Until true self- 
determination exists, Indian people of this 
country will continue to have the highest 
drop-out rates of any cultural group, and will 
continue to have people of other races nnak- 
ing decisions for them. 

Unfortunate 

I'd like to discuss for a brief time some Demands 
O demands that the white educational 
ClyLn imposes on Indian students. Td like 



to limit this part of the paper to Indian 
students in post-high school education. In 
order for this to have meaning, the first as- 
sumption that must be made is that an Indian 
student has completed high school, either 
through graduation or by completing his 
GED requirements. With that assumption, 
let'sbegintoexaminesome of the unfortunate 
demands that ed,.icational systems impose on 
Indian students. 

Having been shepherded by the BIA, the 
Indianstudent has not had the opportunity to 
become acquainted with various social, edu- 
cational, and government agencies of this 
country. Often, he has not had the oppor- 
tunity or the experience of filling out a job 
application. He decides that in order to fur- 
ther himself, he must obtain some kind of 
post-high school education. The first experi- 
ence that he has in seeking a way of moving 
into post-high school education is making an 
application, which quite often requires fil- 
ling out an admission application form. Entry 
into collegegenerally requires that the student 
request his high school transcript to be sent to 
the institution of his choice. We expect Indian 
students to know how to complete these 
processes. Quite often, too many assumptions 
are made, probably the most destructive one 
being that all people know how to fill out 
forms. 

All through their lives, most Indian 
students have not been able to fully com- 
prehend their relationship to education, and 
education to the world of work. Generally, 
the reason an Indian chooses to go to school 
is because he has been encouraged by friends, 
family members, or other acquaintances to 
do so. We can assume that the goals an in- 
dividual has for himself are pretty much 
undefined at the time his decision i5 made 
to go into some post-high school education 
program. This should immediately indicate 
the need that the Indian student has for 



counseling designed to help him understand 
himself in relation to education. 

The Indian student must have the op- 
portunity to explore whatever occupation, 
courses of study, or professions in which he 
may be interested. Unfortunately, few In- 
dian students are given that opportunity 
because most people will generally assume 
that his mind is made up prior to his entering 
a post-high school training program. 

Another unfortunate demand that we 
tend to impose on Indian students is that of 
leaving their family and moving from home to 
a foreign environment. Within most Indian 
cultures, the family is the strongest of in- 
fluences. The family has been the center of 
all existence. For his en':ire life, the Indian 
has looked to the family for the satisfaction 
of all his needs. He has looked to the family 
for philosophy; he has looked to the family 
for security; he has looked to the family for 
gratitude and appreciation. 

What happens when he goes off to 
school and moves into a community where 
he has few if any friends? What happens to 
that Indian student when he goes into a sys- 
tem which is often foreign to him? The first 
thing that you notice is that the Indian stu- 
dent becomes very hesitant to ask questions 
for fear that people will assume that he is 
dumb. Let's say that in the process of seek- 
ing housing away from the reservation, he 
comes across a person who has an apart- 
ment whose only interest is to make money, 
and imposes an unusually high cleaning de- 
posit on the Indian student. 

Generally, the Indian student will not 
ask questions of anyone regarding that clean- 
ing deposit. He would probably just go 
ahead and pay it and assume that that is 
normal, when in reality, the cleaning de- 
posit could be two to three times as high as it 
O *]y is for other students. Let's say he is 
in securing housing, then goes to 



school on registration day. At school, con- 
fronted with long lines of people, he is given 
a number, packet of materials, class sched- 
i ule, and he is told to go see his assigned ad- 
visor. Often, that is the first time that that 
Indian student, or any Indian student, has 
ever met with that advisor. Advisors gen- 
erally follow the same procedure they 
would in advising any student, most of 
whom have been white students. Chances 
are 99 out of 100 that the advisor has little 
or no understanding about the Indian stu- 
dent and cares less. In order to properly 
advise any student, an advisor should have 
the student's confidence, which is usually 
the result of mutual understanding. Indian 
students are constantly compelled to under- 
stand the ways of the dominant culture, but 
little effort is put forth by the dominant cul- 
ture to understand the ways of life of which 
the Indian student is a product. 

Assume then, that the Indian student 
has completed the registration process and 
he starts attending classes. The first time he 
walks into the classroom, he can immediately 
see that he is one of a kind in that room. Out 
of fear of being noticed, he will generally 
sit toward the back of the room. Chances 
are pretty good that he will not say any- 
thing during the entire class period, because 
within himself he feels different and he can 
sense when people look at him differently. 
Quite often, he may even know the answer 
to a question that is asked in class, but 
he will not say anything for fear that his 
answer may not be the best answer or the 
right answer. He fears that he will be laughed 
at, that he will be considered dumb. 



What 
Can Be 
Done? 
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What can we do in the classroom to 
help alleviate the fears that Indian students 
have of the system which is so foreign to 
their culture? What things can we as in- 



dividuals do to make the Indian student 
more at home within the educational system? 
What kinds of activities and materials can 
be used to make Indian students proud of 
their heritage and to know that other peo- 
ple are proud of their heritage and contri- 
butions? What can we do about course con- 
tent which will help the Indian student feel 
that he really is a part of that class and that 
his culture is a part of what we call the 
Arnerican culture? 

There are quite a number of alternatives 
which might be explored. In this day and 
age, there are publications written by Indian 
people, as an example. One can look at the 
course content of almost any American lit- 
erature class. Chances are that there is noth- 
ing mentioned about Native American liter- 
ature, nor are Native American writers men- 
tioned or used as literary contributors. I 
think that this case can be made for each of 
the academic areas. Of co.urse, cultural con- 
siderations must be made within reason and 
resource. 

Native 

Another alternative which must be ex- American 
plored is that of bringing into the educa- Staff 
tional system Native American professionals 
as well as para-professionals. This alterna- 
tive can contribute significantly to the de- 
velopment of Indian students as well as to 
the total cross-cultural efforts of the institu- 
tion. In most cases, the professional and 
para-professional will bring with them to the 
institution new viewpoints as well as incom- 
parable expertise in some area of concern 
to the institution. 

In the past year at Central Oregon Com- 
munity College, we have been fortunate 
enough to have Linton Winishut as an in- 
structor under our Oregon Native Ameri- 
O )nsortium project. Mr. Winishut is a 
hlxlCdder of the Confederated Tribes of 
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Warm Springs. He has served as the official 
tribal interpreter for many years, has been 
active on various tribal committees, as well 
as being a past tribal council member. 

He has been teaching a class entitled 
''Indians of the Middle Oregon Territory," 
I know of no other person in the Northwest 
or the entire country who is better qualified 
to teach this course. He speaks from experi- 
ence and is one of the true Indian tradi- 
tionalists. 

His classes have helped Native Ameri- 
can students by giving them accurate in- 
formation about themselves which is val- 
uable in preparing them to confront the 
identity crisis. The non-Indian population 
of the Central Oregon area has benefitted 
from his classes, achieving a better under- 
standing of the culture, history, and life 
style of the Warm Springs tribal group. 

The most common controversy about 
the use of para-professionals revolves around 
whether persons without degrees should be 
allowed to teach at the college level. I do not 
intend to get into that particular argument. 
Institutions should, however, be cognizant 
of the fact that each particular need must be 
met and that many times, para-professionals, 
can best fulfill some of the unique needs of 
students. Para-professionals should not be 
eliminated from consideration for employ- 
ment simply because they lack degrees. 

When all other arguments fail, concern- 
ing use of para-professionals, institutions 
will claim they cannot find Indians quali- 
fied to teach. Within most Indian commu- 
nities, with a little investigation, one can 
find both professionally trained and para- 
professional Indian people, who are more 
than qualified to do particular jobs. If an 
institution is serious about Indian educa- 
tion, it will take whatever steps necessary 
in identifying such people. If the institution, 
for some reason, cannot do this, it can al- 



ways write to any Indian organization de- 
scribing the job opening; asking for pos- 
sible Indian applicants. The point is that 
the institution must seek out advice and as- 
sistance in locating possible staff members. 
It is doubtful that Indian people will go to 
the institutions seeking employment. This 
is probably due to the fact that many Indian 
people are already suspicious of colleges. 
The Indian people remember past unwill- 
ingness to help them become a real part of 
the education system. 



The employment and use of Native 
Americans in educational programs for 
Indian students is a prerequisite to any In- 
dian education program. The reason many 
programs have grossly failed is because Na- 
tive Americans have not played a suffi- 
cient role in that process. 

The experience that an Indian student 
has upon entering a school in which he is 
the only Indian can be compared to a white 
American student entering a Japanese school 
for Japanese people. With growing numbers 
of Indian students in institutions of higher 
education today, it is imperative that they 
have the opportunity to meet with and work 
with people of their own kind if they are 
to experience any degree of success in the 
white-American educational system. If peo- 
ple from the local Indian community can be 
used as staff members, all the better. 

In summarizing I want to point out that 
Native Americans need to have some rep- 
resentation in educational institutions. Their 
culture must be recognized and respected, 
and they must be able to see that members of 
their race can play a positive, meaningful 
role in the educational system. Thi"^ cannot 
be accomplished without Native American 
.^_,„embers. 

"Ian institution is unable or unwilling 
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to recruit members of the Native American 
population as staff members, it should not 
even consider a Native American studies 
program, or any other program for Native 
American people. Institutions, as described 
above, should not be allowed to utilize funds 
on an Indian education program. 

Opportunities for Indian students 
should be provided through institutions 
which are willing to seek out both profes- 
sional and para-professional staff members. 
Native American staff members are best 
able to assist Indian students with both cul- 
tural conflict and identity crisis, both of 
which play a major role in determining at- 
trition rate. Anything less is destined for 
failure. 



Developing 

Special Teaching Degrees 

A1!nur M. Eastman 




Last fall the head of an English Depart- 
ment in a high-riding eastern university told 
me, with an arch grin, that his departmt^nt 
had just instituted a fine doctor of arts pro- 
gram. "Only," he said, "we're calling it a 
Ph.D." 

The point is well taken. A lot of ink, a 
lot of academic passion, has been spent on 
names. It's the thiiig we should be concerned 
about. 

The thing community and four-year 
colleges have been concerned about in re- 
cent years is the training or preparation pro- 
vided for their teachers. The significant point 
i Q he doctor of arts movement, which 
;ERIC to be now temporarily in decline,^ 



was that it focused on teaching rather than\ 
research. If the Ph.D. programs have now 
accepted the teaching emphasis, that's dandy — 
though such indications as come from the 
Modern Language Association are that most 
programs have done little.^The leopard do.es 
not easily change its spots. 

Although theD.A. programs starting up 
around the country are far from identical, 
they share a special concern for teaching: 
they include courses in curriculum develop- 
ment and cognitive psychology; they pro- 
vide supervised internships in the classroom. 
Further, they emphasize breadth as distinct 
from depth, hence have been willing to re- 
define and enlarge the definitions of the 
subject matter disciplines and, in some in- 
stances, to break down the walls between 
one discipline and another. Most have re- 
duced (sometimes to the point of extinction) 
emphasis upon foreign languages. Many 
have redefined the doctoral examinations 
to make them less comprehensive, and al- 
most all admit dissertations of a pedagogical 
or curricular cajst. 

The D.A. program in English that was 
developed at Carnegie-Mellon University in 
the late 60s and early 70s fits the pattern. As 
instituted, it built on an M.A. program of 
which the rather rigid components were one 
graduate course in each of the I'ollowing 
areas: 

Shakespeare 
Literary Criticism or 

Advanced Composition 
Cognitive Processes in Education 
The Teaching of English 
The English Language (now retitled 

and reformulated) 
American Literature 
English Literature 
World Literature 

On admission to the D.A. program, the stu- 
dent was committed beyond the M.A. to 



two academic years, to contain a curricular 
or pedagoj^ical internship; a seminar in liter- 
ary research; and six departmental electives. 
A selective examination and a dissertation 
(curricular; scholarly; or creative) com- 
pleted the requirements. 

Although the department was not of a 
single mind about this program; the con- 
sensus was that it was good and that it was 
or should be directly preparatory for teach- 
ing in community and four-year colleges. 
Events have suggested otherwise to us with 
respect to the community colleges. Let me 
itemize, though not exhaustively, the mat- 
ters that have induced our doubt. 

1. We developed our program without 
close consultation with the surrounding 
community colleges. To be sure, we pro- 
ceeded in the confidence born of the success 
of our Project English program and a series 
of fruitful NDEA summer institutes, and we 
knew from direct experience the irrelevance 
of so much that goes on in traditional doc- 
toral programs that the changes we proposed 
could hardly help but be for the better. But 
we had not then read, for they had not yet 
been published, NCTE's GuiVYe/mes /or /n/jior 
College English Teacher Training Programs 
(1971), Dressel and Delisle's Bhieprint for 
Change: Doctoral Programs for College 
Teachers (1972); or O'Banion's Teachers for 
Tojuorroio: Staff Development in the Com- 
nmnity-Junior College (1972), all of which 
heavily emphasize both initial and continued 
cooperation between universities and the col- 
leges for which they attempt to provide 
teachers. 

2. Although our seminar in the teaching 
of English had and still seems to us to have 
the strength that derived from the innova- 
tive programs developed here under Project 
English, we have had to recognize that about 
ll^l^y^-r doctoral students have regarded 
ltl>^L.se in "Cognitive Processes in Educa- 



tion" as insufficiently related to their needs. 
The course, which is taught under the au- 
spices of the department of psychology, fo- 
cuses on the learning of the young. It is in 
vain for us to argue that the principles that 
apply to the mental operations of the young 
apply to the mental operations of the older — 
that all that is called for are transfer and 
adaptation. If the students fail to get the con- 
nections, our repinings are of little use (or 
our admissions procedures are inadequately 
selective, or our program as a whole lacks 
sufficient integration — see #3, below). 

3. Further, although the seminar in 
teaching, the course in cognitive processes, 
and the internships all concern themselves 
with teaching and learning, the same con- 
cern has not, in most instances, been directed 
to other courses. To put it a shade unfairly, 
Shakespeare, The American Novel Since 
World War II, The Epic, and our other litera- 
ture courses proceed as though our program 
were purely traditional. The program, in 
other words, has lacked the integrating force 
of a single commitment. Unconsciously, or 
as the result of political compromise, we 
counted on a few courses to give us a new 
look and left the rest of our offerings to 
themselves. 

4. Lest this bill of particulars grow em- 
barrassingly long, let me add but one more. 
It relates to the first. We found that we 
had not with sufficient seriousness examined 
the market (and, to be sure, the market was 
changing). We had not said, what must a 
community college English teacher know? 
Whom must he or she teach? What skills 
and attitudes are necessary? 

To our credit be it said that our discon- 
tent with the program grew from within. We 
had begun to sense our inadequacies before 
NCTE, Dressel, Delisle, and O'Banion came 
into print. What we are doing about the sec- 
ond and third items mentioned above I shall 



leave to another essay (when I have better 
things to report). Here let me focus on what 
we have done and plan to do about items 
one and four. 

In March, 1972, we convened a confer- 
ence on English in the community college. 
Representatives were invited from all com- 
munity colleges within a hundred mile ra- 
dius of Pittsburgh and, in an instance or 
two, from beyond. We presented the history 
and philosophy of our doctor of arts pro- 
gram and itemized requirements for it. Then 
we asked for comment. We got it. The domi- 
nant points were these: that a remarkably 
high percentage of community college stu- 
dents need work in remedial or develop- 
mental reading and writing; that assignment 
to courses in such reading and writing is 
what most community college English teach- 
ers can expect; that few have had effective 
training in this difficult area of pedagogy; 
and that, despite some highly touted claims 
to the contrary, little is known about how 
to train teachers in this area. 

For a year v/e meditated these points, 
which we found corroborated by O'Banion: 
Most students who enter the two- 
year institution have "special need'j" 
and are typically assigned to one or 
more remedial courses. It is estimated 
that approximately 70-75 percent of all 
students in two-year institutions may 
be categorized as having "special needs." 

From 40-60 percent of all students 
who enroll in remedial or preparatory 
English courses eventually receive a 
grade of D or F. Only 20 percent later 
enroll in credit English classes. Of these 
students, 75 percent withdraw the first 
year, 

,,,The organization of successful pro- 
erams of remedial and developmental 
pn^p-ation constitutes the most diffi- 
^J^^challenge in educational program- 



ming to be faced by community-junior' 
colleges in the decade of the seventies. 
Past success in these programs has been 
almost nonexistent. The purpose, the 
curriculum, and the learning strategies 
of these programs probably need com- 
plete redevelopment/^ 
Twice this spring we sat around the table 
with selected members of our original con- 
ference. To this group we added representa- 
tives from our history department, which at 
the doctoral level has an admirable record 
of successful teaching and preparation of . 
texts for slow learners. Our goal was to 
think through and then establish a summer 
seminar in developmental reading. Its goals 
would be (a) to bring to campus several ex- 
perts in the developmental area (e.g., Ken- 
neth Goodman of Wayne State University, 
Elizabeth McPherson or Gregory Cowan of 
Forest Park Community College, St. Louis, 
Mina Shaugnessy of The City College of 
New York); (b) to sift through the most 
promising literature that has been developed 
to date; (c) to sort out from its own widely 
varied experience such pragmatic wisdom as 
it could muster; and (d) to inaugurate an on- 
going pattern of cooperation about develop- 
mental work among Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity (English and history), the three 
campuses of Allegheny Community College, 
and the University of Pittsburgh. 

With budgetary blessing, the summer 
seminar came into being. Representatives 
from the institutions named above have 
all accepted invitations to participate. Co- 
directors of the seminar will be Prof. Robert 
C. Slack, director of graduate studies in Eng- 
lish, who recently taught for two years at Al- 
legheny Community College, and Prof. Lois 
Josephs Fowler, a former teacher in the dif- 
ficult classrooms of Westinghouse High 
School where the developmental problem 
was highly prominent. 



This coming year (1973-74) we are bring- 
ing to our staff a linguist from the University 
of Pittsburgh whose work in dialectal mat- 
ters has made her one of the area's best 
theoreticians on developmental reading and 
writing. Prof. Marilyn Sternglass partici- 
pated in all of the deliberations chronicled 
above; she will be a member of the summer 
seminar and can be expected to bring the 
fruits of the seminar to bear in her teaching. 
She has already revised our graduate offer- 
ings in linguistics to include a foursome of 
minicourses, several of which we hope will 
be relevant to the problem at hand. The 
course titles follow: Language and Thought, 
Linguistics for the Classroom, Social Dia- 
lects, Teaching Developmental Reading and 
Writing to Adult Students, Professor Stern- 
glass describes this last course in these terms: 
A new area for the application of 
linguistics is teaching developmental 
skills to adult students in high school 
or college. Differences of opinion exist 
concerning the best approaches to use. 
The ongoing debate in reading method- 
ologies will be explored with cognitive 
and skill approaches examined. In the 
area of composition, the two major ap- 
proaches, free writing with confidence- 
building as its goal and the sequential 
skill-directed approach, will both be 
examined. The appropriateness of each 
of these approaches to particular teach- 
ing situations will be explored. 
During the year, in cooperation with a net- 
work of our graduate students in both English 
and history who are noW on community col- 
lege staffs, Professor Sternglass will be su- 
pervising the work of graduate interns in 
developmental classes. 

We do not speak of cooperation glibly. 
Our graduate students in the various com- 
ippVp" colleges are immensely interested, 
l^j^^is been struggling with the problem, 



but alone. They have seized on the oppor- 
tunity of cooperating as a means of sharing 
what they have been able to learn and of 
advancing in competence and pedagogical 
gratification. 

Nor do we speak lightly about intern- 
ing. Our interns will not be replacements 
for community college teachers. Not only 
would comniunity college faculty and unions 
resist that; none of us wants it. We have all 
witnessed the exploitation of graduate assis- 
tants at our universities, the negligence 
with which their own preparation is treated, 
and the disregard of the effect of their tute- 
lage upon the students entrusted to their 
care. We have something different in mind, 
something close to an apprenticeship. Pro- 
fessor Sternglass will be instructing interns 
on our campus. She will be working closely 
with our people on community college staffs. 
Andboth sheand the community college staff 
members will advise and be advised by our 
interns. 

We shall begin small. The task is large 
and even such expertise as we can summon is 
insufficiently tried and is properly suspect. 
We think we see the necessary steps, how- 
ever, and if our steps turn out to be in the 
right direction, if we are moving collectively 
toward the goal of genuine competence in 
the developmental area, then we see a fur- 
ther step to take. We shall be contemplat- 
ing that step through the coming year. 

It is, of course, the seeking of funded 
support for yet more ambitious ventures 
along the lines we shall have traced. If we 
begin to be successful, we should like to en- 
large the membership in the cooperating 
group. We should like representatives from 
the board of education to join us, English 
and history teachers from the inner city 
schools, representatives from other neigh- 
boring colleges. We should like to intensify 
graduate recruitment — if we can honestly 



report that our program genuinely does what 
the community colleges seek of it, We should 
like the discoveries we anticipate making to 
enter into the training of our secondary 
teachers. And most of all, we should like to 
see community college students succeeding 
more rapidly than many now do or succeed- 
ing where many now fail. 



Summary 

The D.A. programs, under whatever 
name, have focused on teaching as distinct 
from research. Carnegie-Mellon's program 
in English fits the pattern of the emerging 
new doctorate and seemed, at first, appro- 
priate for preparing teachers of community 
colleges. In retrospect, however, it was es- 
tablished without close consultation with 
local community colleges. Its course in "Cog- 
nitive Psychology in Education" often fails 
to produce the intended effects. The program 
lacks a single informing spirit, with three 
of its components focusing on teaching and 
learning, the others doing business as usual. 
And the program has paid too little atten- 
tion to the actual needs of the community 
colleges. 

To remedy certain of these matters, 
CMU has conferred several times with rep- 
resentatives of the community colleges and 
isolated the problem of developmental read- 
ing as a point o': new approach. It has insti- 
tuted a summer seminar to study develop- 
mental reading, it has engaged the coopera- 
tion of neighboring institutions, and it pro- 
poses this coming year to develop new 
courses in linguistics and to establish "ap- 
prentice'' internships in nearby community 
colleges. If successful, it hopes to do more 
of the same, more abundantly. 
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A Role for 

the Discipline Organizations 

Michael F Shugrue 




When Elizabeth Wooten joined the 
executive staff of the Modern Language 
Association in September 1973, she became 
one of the first women and one of the first 
com m u n i ty college department heads to as- 
sume a major professional post in a prom- 
inant discipline organization. As coordinator 
of the Association of Departments of English, 
an arm of the MLA, she has been given the 
primary responsibiiity for developing wide- 
ranging inservice professional activities for 
faculty representatives from the more than 
1,000 college and university departments 
which belong to ADE. She has been given 
tl O \ of demonstrating to hundreds of 
dERJ Cents or divisions in which "English" 



is taught in community and junior colleges 
that participation in the programs of a dis- 
cipline organization are essential to the 
professional growth of the faculty, the in- 
tellectual and educational vitality of de- 
partmental programs, and the education of 
students. 

Certainly one of the first problems 
which Ms, Wooten must overcome is the 
common misconception that the MLA — 
like other major discipline organizations — 
is generally uninterested in undeigraduate 
education, in adult and continuing educa- 
tion, and in staff development as a life-long 
activity. In fact, her appointment reinforces 
a commitment to improvie the teaching and 
learning of language and literature made 
by the MLA almost 90 yr^ars ago. The asso- 
ciation began as a force to open the uni- 
versity curriculum of the T.9th century to the 
new subjects of English and the modern 
foreign languages. In 1884, ten of the 14 
papers presc^nted at the first MLA conven- 
tion dealt with teaching problems and ten of 
the 17 articles in the first issue of PMLA were 
devoted to the currirulum, and to methods 
of teaching. 

The disappointing level of participation 
by community and junior college faculty 
members who teach English in ADE, MLA, 
the National Council of Teachers of English, 
and the College English Association is par- 
ticularly surprising in light of the many 
studies, professional meetings, and publica- 
tions addressed to the community and junior 
college audience in recent years. My col- 
leagues in the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the Association ot American Geog- 
raphers, and the Speech Communications 
Association, share in the concern that com- 
munity and junior college faculty membeirs 
are not using the discipline or subject matter 
organizations to advance their professional 
growth and to improve the materials and 



methodology employed in their classrooms. 



Some well-known professional associa- 
tions serve individual members without re- 
gard for subject matter. The American 
Association of University Professors, for 
example, has long been known tor its co-ur- 
ageous fight for fair employment practices 
for faculty members. Its statements on 
tenure, investigations of administrative mal- 
lei ctL.LiL.c5>, diiu lists of censured institutions 
exemplify its determination to protect the 
rights of all faculty members. More recently, 
AAUP, like the National Education Associa- 
tion and, of course, the American Federation 
of Teachers, has chosen to become an aggres- 
sive bargaining agent for college faculties. 

Other kinds of professional organizations 
serve the institution as a whole rather than 
the individual college teacher. The American 
Council on Education, the American Asso- 
ciation of State Colleges and Universities, 
and the Council of Graduate Schools, for 
example, testify before Congress on legisla- 
tion affecting higher education, issue such 
valuable publications as Quality and Effec- 
tiveness in Undergraduate Higher Education, 
and offer a variety of consulting and other 
services to colleges and universities. The 
American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges is unusual in its efforts to 
involve individual faculty members in its 
activities. 

In this paper, however, we are not con- 
cerned with these kinds of organizations but 
with the professional societies which direct 
their attention to the teaching and learning 
of a particular subject or discipline. There 
are, quite literally, hundreds of such organ- 
izalions lo which a community or junior 
college teacher might turn. The members of 
nerican Council of Learned Societies, 
EKJC^rnple, range from the American Phil- 
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osophical Society, founded in 1743, to the 
Society for the History of Technology, es- 
tablished in 1958. 



English 

Organizations in an extremely large field like English, 

with its broad base of freshman composi- 
tion, several discipline organizations have 
arisen to serve the geographical, pedagogical, 
and scholarly interests of more than 30,000 
college and university teachers. With 30,000 
members in English and the modern foreign 
languages, the Modern Language Associa- 
tion is the largest of these college-based 
organizations. \n addition to its scholarly 
activities, the MLA sponsors the Association 
of Departments of English, participates in 
six regional meetings as well as a huge na- 
tional convention, and publishes such pro- 
fessionally oriented works as Richard 
Larsen s The Evaluation of Teacliiug Col- 
/l\v;£? English (1971) and Prospects for the 
70's, a 1973 report on the development of 
interdisciplinary programs involving de- 
partments of language, literature, and com- 
munications. 

Although elementary and secondary 
school teachers comprise the bulk of its 
membership, the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English has a vigorous college section. 
Conference on College Composition and 
Communication, and a network of regional 
junior college conferences. Working with 
the MLA, NCTE has sponsored an impres- 
sive series of national and international 
meetings and published hundreds of research 
reports and position papers which college 
teachers of language, composition, and lit- 
erature caw ill afford to ignore. 

The College English Association, by 
contrast, has drawn its strength from well- 
established, low-keyed state and regional 
affiliates spread throughout the United 
States. 
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No one of these organizations has yet 
succeeded in attracting substantial num- 
bers of community and junior college teach- 
ers. Put another way, community and junior 
college teachers have not yet succeeded in 
making as significant an impact on the di- 
rection of these societies as their place in 
American higher education justifies. Yet, 
the associations flourish. The MLA, for 
example, grew from 6,480 members in 1950 
to 11,610 in 1960 and to 31,607 in 1970, a 
trend that continues. 

It is clear to me that it is in the best in- 
terests of these vigorous discipline organiza- 
tions and of the community college move- 
ment for community and junior college 
teachers of English to join and to lead in the 
work of the associations. 

Problems 

Why has this participation been slow in of Participation 

coming? Problems of nomenclature, mis- 
trust, and communication seem to me three 
important reasons. 

As Thomas Wilcox reports in Tfw An- . 
atomy of College English, "at 81,1 percent 
of all four-year colleges and universities, the 
department of English is a separate organiza- 
tional entity, all of whose members teach 
English or closely related subjects'' (p. 1). 
But as TJie National Study of English in the 
Junior College notes, "for the junior college 
instructor many titles may designate the de- 
partment or division within which he works: 
English (44%); Humanities (25%); Communi- 
cations (9%); Language, Language Arts, and 
Language and Literature (13%); General 
Studies (4%); or one of more than 20 other 
administrative titles" (p, 4), 

Adullional distinctions appear in the 
nature of the teaching done in these differ- 
O " istitutions. The National Study re- 

j^I^C-i that community and junior college 

^ '^ ' OTpa'n ments or divisions "devote their prin- 



cipal efforts to the teaching of four basic 
curriculum sequences: college transfer com- 
position, non-transfer composition, sub- 
freshman courses or workshops for the de- 
velopment of fluency and mastery of skills, 
and literature" (p, 5), By contrast, Wilcox 
notes that departments in four-year colleges 
and universities consider "courses in litera- 
ture" the "core of their curriculum" and are 
eager to divest themselves of such adjunct 
programs as speech, technical and business 
writing, and even freshman composition 
(p. 57), 

The subject called "English" in a four- 
year college or university department, then, 
has frequently been a far different subject 
from "English" in the community and junior 
college. All that is changing. In my own in- 
stitution. The City College of New York, 
every member of the English department 
teaches at least one course in basic writing. 
The department, meanwhile, is proliferat- 
ing programs in reading, English as a sec- 
ond language or dialect, and pre-baccalaur- 
eate skills. What is happening at The City 
College is happening in almost every urban 
institution in America, Each academic year 
we grow closer to a new definition of "En- 
glish" which respects the great literary 
tradition of the past but emphasizes the de- 
velopment of communications skills for per- 
sonal growth. Each academic year college 
teachers of English in all kinds of institu- 
tions come closer to practicing a common 
profession. And as they do, their discipline 
organizations respond more effectively to 
professional issues. 

That community and junior college 
teachers and professional societies should 
have been wary or mistrustful of one an- 
other in the 1960's is not surprising. The 
community colleges were a new, explosive 



force in American higher education. They 
were serving new kinds of students in non- 
traditional ways. The discipline organiza- 
tions were not immediately ready to initiate 
the studies, reports, and staff development 
programs needed to serve community and 
junior colleges. Because all of higher educa- 
tion was expanding rapidly, the associations 
were fully occupied with what they knew 
how to do: expand graduate education, re- 
form the preparation of teachers for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and recom- 
mend the revitalization of existing under- 
graduate and graduate programs. 

The community or junior college teach- 
er did not fit easily into the existing struc- 
tures: the graduate training he required 
demanded the establishment of new kinds 
of programs like the master of arts in college 
teaching and the doctor of arts; the students 
he taught brought to their college classrooms 
unparalleled cultural, economic, and social 
diversity; and the professional refreshment 
he required was not readily available in exist- 
ing conventions, workshops, and publica- 
tions. 

With few exceptions, the discipline or- 
ganizations did not move as quickly as they 
should have to bring community and junior 
college teachers into positions of leadership. 
Indeed, the associations found it difficult to 
identify and elect outstanding community 
college teachers who were not engaged in 
traditional scholarly research and did not 
have national visibility even though they 
were building exciting educational pro- 
grams from the ground up. 

Community and junior college teachers, 
too, recognized that the organizations were 
moving slowly and sometimes ineffectively 
to meet community and junior college needs, 
y^inf cifijation changed in English in 1968 
^FRir^ MLA, NCTE, and AACJC under- 
t c££^ National Study of English in the 



Junior College, The recommendations of that 
study led the associations to expand signif- 
icantly their services to community and jun- 
ior colleges. 

The constitution of ADE, for example, 
has required since 1968 that one of four 
executive committee members elected an- 
nually to be from a community or junior 
college. The MLA Delegate Assembly has 
introduced special elections to guarantee 
community and junior college representa- 
ticHi. The Conference on .College Composi- 
tion and Communication has elected com- 
munity college members to serve both as 
program chairmen and executive officers. 
Such evidences of opportunities for profes- 
sional leadership by community and junior 
college teachers should help to allay fears 
that the discipline organizations are closed 
shops. 

Finally, lack of communication has 
hindered community and junior college 
involvement in discipline organizations. 
Many community college teachers do not 
have access to the travel funds needed to 
attend professional meetings. Moreover, 
their heavy teaching and counseling re- 
sponsibilities limit their opportunities to 
study the publications of professional asso- 
ciations, to undertake research, and to pre- 
pare reports for publication and presenta- 
tion at regional and national meetings. 

The organizations, in turn, have not 
undertaken successful campaigns to attract 
community and juniorcollege teachers. More 
special sessions at meetings, more publica- 
tions aimed at community and junior col- 
lege problems, and more local and state- 
wide inservice programs need to be established* 

One of the xTiost significant steps taken 
by the MLA in the 1960's to reach out and 
meet professional needs was the establish- 
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ment of the Association of Departments of 
English as the principal professional arm of 
the MLA chartered to explore the profes- 
sional and pedagogical issues affecting 
English in higher education. Using the con- 
venient vehicle of the department or division 
responsible for the teaching of English, ADE 
set out to establish a national network of 
ideas, publications, special seminars, and 
meetings on a state as well as regional and 
national level. ADE has already succeeded 
in attracting the participation of more than 
200 community and junior colleges. Similar 
organizations have now been established 
in speech and in the foreign languages to 
stimulate a similar exchange of ideas and 
information in those fields. 

ADE, for example, is currently prepar- 
ing a statement of principle on workload 
and teaching conditions for teachers in com- 
munity and junior colleges. In the past year 
it has sponsored seminars on the College 
Level Examination Program and other 
equivalency examinations in California, 
Florida, and Illinois. It has recently con- 
ducted a national survey on the state of 
freshmen English and is currently examin- 
ing the requirements for the English major 
in four-year colleges and universities. It 
has sponsored and funded week-long summer 
seminars to bring together chairmen of depart- 
ments from colleges of every kind to discuss 
critical issues in thefield. It is deeply involved 
in studying the teaching of English in the 
human resources divisions of large businesses 
and industries. 

ADE's record is not unique, but it merits 
mention and serves as the basis for inviting 
every community and junior college faculty 
member teaching English to join in its activities. 



^ Recommendations 

— use 1 believe that the discipline 



ns can contribute to staff de- 



velopment in community and junior colleges, 
I would propose five specific recommenda- 
tions for achieving greater involvement in 
associations by faculty members. Though I 
refer specifically to English, I would suggest 
that my recommendations are applicable to 
any other field in the curriculum. 

1. The department or division respon- 
sible for the teaching of English should in- 
ventory the state, regional, and national 
associations likely to contribute research 
expertise, professional publications, and plat- 
forms for the exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion. One member of the faculty should be 
asked to join each of these associations so 
that the department has coverage of cur- 
rent thinking about the discipline, access 
to published material, and an opportunity 
to give visibility to its educational innova- 
tions through the publications and meetings 
of the various societies. Faculty members 
should be asked to contribute their journals, 
convention programs, and other materials 
to a common departmental library. 

2. With support from the administra- 
tion—including released time and travel 
funds— each member of the faculty teaching 
English should be encouraged to attend and 
to participate in at least one state, regional, 
or national professional meeting a year. At- 
tendance and participation give a faculty 
member access to new ideas, to informed 
and articulate fellow professionals, and to 
a larger educational world which helps to 
place the work going on in any one institu- 
tion in proper perspective. 

3. With financial support from the cen- 
tral administration, each department or di- 
vision responsible for teaching English 
should belong to the Association of Depart- 
ments of English. ADE is currently the most 
effective network for the exchange of pro- 
fessional ideas and information affecting 
college teachers of English. Through ADE, 



the department at St. Petersburg Junior 
College, for example, can learn about the 
new materials for the teaching of reading 
developed by the department of English at 
Michigan State University. Through ADE, 
the department at Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
Community College can help the University 
of Massachusetts to establish work-study 
programs. 

4. Community and junior college teach- 
ers should actively seek positions of leader- 
ship in state, regional, and national disci- 
pline organizations in order to help shape 
the activities of those associations. Intelli- 
gent, responsible "politicking^' gives visibility 
to the college as well as to the individual 
and vitality to an entire profession. Commu- 
nity and junior college teachers now educate 
so many of the students in higher education 
who are taking work in English that they 
have a moral obligation to exercise profes- 
sional leadership. 

5. Each department teaching English 
should regularly conduct faculty work- 
shops on professional issues identified by 
the discipline organizations. The meaning 
and limits of educational accountability, 
the place of performance or competency 
based education in the curriculum, the use 
of equivalency examinations, and the debate 
over behavioral objectives in the English 
curriculum are four major topics that come 
immediately to mind. The national disci- 
pline organizations can provide colleges 
with research studies, position papers, and 
other materials which contribute to effective 
faculty discussion and leads to better curricu- 
lum planningandinstruction. 

Each of these recommendations can be 
defended, I believe, in many ways. Each at- 
tempts to involve the community or junior 
college teacher in continuing professional 
gr^^Q^^Such growth is essential to the 
he^J^^ American higher education. 
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Participants in the 1973 AAC]C Assembly met 
November 29-December 1 at Airlie House, Warren- 
ton, Virginia. At the final session of the Assembly, 
the participants reviewed and adopted this statement. 

Our concept of staff development re- 
flects more than the obvious need to enhance 
the professional skills of our teachers and 
administrators and to provide for the neces- 
sary orientation and knowing cooperation 
of those who help to keep the daily business 
of our institutions running smoothly — the 
custodians and secretaries, the paraprofes- 
sionals and food managers, the security 
guards and the telephone operators. 

"Staff,^^ in our view, is all those who 
in their varied capacities help to create and 



maintain an environment in which our stu- 
dents— whoever they are and whatever their 
needs may be— can learn what they need to 
know to increase their skills and to man- 
age their own lives more effectively. 

The development of this staff reflects 
the central commitments of our colleges: 

That we affirm equal educational op- 
portunity for all who come to us; 

That a "people's college" demonstrates 
its commitment to growth in competence 
and personal satisfactions for its students; 

That what we affirm as democratic 
values — respect for the person and his needs; 
equal treatment for those from diverse 
backgrounds and cultural expectations; sen- 
sitive response to the communities which 
support us in the expectation that we will 
truly serve them. — are at the heart of our 
recommendations for the preparation and 
continuing renewal of those who are re- 
sponsible for our students' growth. 

The staff of a college is its single great- 
est resource. In economic terms, the staff is 
the collegers most significant and largest 
capital investment. In these terms alone, we 
affirm that it is only good sense that the in- 
vestment should be helped to appreciate in 
value and not be allowed to wear itself out 
or slide into obsolescence by inattention or 
neglect. 

But in a more crucial sense, a college's 
staff is the expression of its purposes, the 
collective manager of its missions. As the 
college's purposes change and adapt to the 
social needs of its community, its staff de- 
serves—must /767ue — opportunities to adapt 
and change, too. 

The Assembly recognizes the acceler- 
ated and even headlong rush of change in 
our society. We recognize that community 
and junior colleges, perhaps more than any 
c*^ gment of the educational commu- 
^ERIC^ obliged to respond to the iron 



imperatives of a period in which our whole 
society must learn to manage change and 
increasing scarcity with imagination, in- 
genuity, and — we hope— with some modi- 
cum of grace. Such management of change 
in our colleges must begin with our staffs 
who, by their skill and their example, may 
help our students learn what is needful for 
them as they, in turn, use in their own lives 
what we have helped them to learn. 

These are noble generalities — indeed, 
almost unarguable hopes. Hot.' they are to 
be made realistic; how they can be trans- 
lated into appropriate and workable staff 
development programs; how they can be 
made a normal and expected part of the 
operations of our colleges, is the thrust of 
the statements and recommendations of 
this Assembly. 

We emphasize, too, that staff develop- 
ment, in every sense that our recommenda- 
tions may reflect, is not something that can 
be postponed to an easier ''someday." These 
development needs are urgent, they are now, 
they are what we must be doing tc respond 
to what our constituents tell us loud and 
clear is our current obligation. No other 
response would be realistic, no other action 
would be appropriate to the challenges that 
have been given to us. 

We owe more than response. We need 
to rise to leadership. We need even more 
than ever to know what our communities 
want and need, as well as what we are doing 
in and for and with the communities which 
support us and which we serve. We need to 
communicate with unmistakable clarity with 
these communities what we are doing and 
should be doing and why. And we need to 
work with others— staff, students, and the 
wider society — so that what we are doing is 
indeed responsive to their needs here and 
now, and that it is anticipatory of their 
needs in the future. Such response and such 



anticipation is, in fact, what leadership is. 

The theme of this Assembly, "New Staff 
for New Students/' is not merely a slogan. 
It is a recognition that the students in our 
colleges— indeed in higher education in gen- 
eral—have grown up in a society which in 
the past decade has endured wrenching 
changes and moral and social dislocations 
that have been severe and long-lasting. It 
is a recognition that our schools, which in 
many respects are the custodians of our so- 
ciety's hopes for itself, must, like our society, 
re-think their priorities, husband and allo- 
cate increasingly scarce resources, and pro- 
vide for thoughtful self-renewal. 

Our student clientele no longer fits the 
"collegiate" stereotype, if indeed it ever 
has. Increasingly, the new students reflect 
the diverse cultural, ethnic, economic, and 
social diversity of the total community. 
"New" staff for these students means among 
other things special opportunities for skilled 
and hard-working incumbent staff to de- 
velop special sensitivity to the changed needs 
of students and new skills to assist their 
learning. It means recruitment of new staff 
for all levels in the college from those seg- 
ments of the population increasingly repre- 
sented in our student groups; Blacks, Native 
Americans, Chicanos, women and those 
who in one fashion or another have been 
historically disadvantaged in our culture. 
Such new staff is especially needed in lead- 
ership positions. 

This Assembly affirms that community 
and junior colleges need to consider as part 
of staff development the deliberate culti- 
vation of a wide range of partnerships: with 
universities, to increase the professional help 
that the senior institutions can give us, and 
equally, the help that we ran give to them; 
with the community, so as to make fullest 

of the enormous and often untapped re- 




^"ces available there to develop and en- 
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rich our programs and our staffs; with busi- 
ness and industry^ which provides the major 
source of qualified teachers for many skill- 
centered, nonbaccalaureate programs; with 
professional organizations whose collabora- 
tion ran be especially valuable in staff 
development. We emphasize that these and 
many other collaborations are two-way. We 
consider that part of staff development is 
learning what we have to give to, as well as 
what we need to take from, these educa- 
tional partnerships. 

This Assembly urges in the most vigor- 
ous terms that community and junior 
colleges accept staff development as a first- 
rank priority and give to it the same total 
institutional commitment that is accorded to 
its other programs and curriculums. We 
affirm, as basic premises that staff develop- 
ment programs should be on-going and 
functionally related to the missions and the 
social mix of each institution; that such 
programs should not be imposed, but rather 
should develop from the collaborative efforts 
of all staff elements; that such development 
activity should be considered a major vehicle 
for institutional renewal. We further urge 
that staffs of community and junior colleges 
reaffirm their commitment to continued 
self-development as a part of their profes- 
sional responsibility, and the professional 
organizations be encouraged to state this 
responsibility. 

Staff development is, of course, not a 
new concern. But the Assembly wishes to 
emphasize that the need for action is now. 

We^^Gonsider that there are two major 
aspects to staff development: pre-service 
and in-service. Preservice is the formal edu- 
cation and the work experience of a prospec- 
tive staff member. Inservice is the oppor- 
tunity for incumbent staff for professional 
and personal renewal on their own campuses 



or through the agency of the college which 
employs thenv 

Recom}ueudatiou: Community and 
junior colleges should take the initiative in 
helping four-year colleges and univeriJiities 
with specific directions concerning the train- 
ing of potential staff. 

Recoijuucndntion: Recognizing that 
some minorities and women arc grossly 
underrepresented in positions of leadership 
in community and junior colleges, the As- 
sembly encourages universities to make spe- 
cial efforts to recruit members of these 
groups to their programs. 

It is particularly important that those 
who teach community college programs in 
the senior institutions should themselves 
have had extensive and recent experience 
in community colleges. 

To the extent possible, community and 
junior colleges must help to design appro- 
priate preservice educational experiences 
for potential staff, and work out strategies 
for encouraging senior institutions to pro- 
vide such experiences. 

Recommendation: Preservice educa- 
tion or work experience should be based on, 
and evaluated by, competency standards, 
rather than on those academic credentials 
that are traditional. It is the responsibility 
of community and junior colleges to spell 
out in full detail the nature and application 
of such competency standards. 

Reco}U}ue}idatiou: When competency 
standards have been thoroughly worked out, 
accrediting agencies and certification agen- 
cies should be persuaded to accept these on 
an equal basis with their present academic 
criteria. 

Recomiueudation: We urge that com- 
•■g-^ity and junior colleges take the initiative 
pD !r]")ffering internships, practicums, staff 
Hi^MP rvision, research opportunities, facili- 
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ties and staff resources for university courses 
as part of their commitment to preservice 
education. 

Recomrnendatiou: Qualified commu- 
nity colleges should design and test pro- 
grams to prepare paraprofessional staff to 
work in the community college. Universi- 
ties should be encouraged to develop ap- 
propriate capstone programs to allow for 
transfer of those who wish to earn profes- 
sional degrees. 

With rapidly changing developments 
in curriculum, instructional techiiology, or- 
ganizational patterns, facilities and equip- 
ment, teaching-learning styles of both teach- 
ers and students, it is imperative that all 
staff have continued opportunities to learn 
about and adapt these innovations to their 
colleges. 

Recommendation: We ask the Ameri- 
can Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges to assist in the following: 

1. Identify, compile, and widely dis- 
seminate a list of those persons who are 
knowledgeable about staff development and 
who have had experience in setting up or 
helping to set up staff development 
programs. 

2. Endorse the expansion of Native 
American programs in community and 
junior colleges; and make a commitment to 
seek additional funds to expand the staff 
of the office of American Indian Programs 
in AACJC. A similar commitment should 
be made to all minority groups, recognizing 
that there are differing needs for each group. 

3. Identify, compile and provide de- 
scriptive write-ups of state and institutional 
models of staff development (such as the 
one in Florida), including where possible 
guidelines for the implementation of such 
models; and see that these descriptions are 
nationally distributed. 



4. Through a staff committee in coop- 
eration with the Associtition of Community 
College Trustees, design strategies to involve 
trustees actively in the commitment to staff 
development. 

5. In all appropriate ways, take a leacl- 
ership role in informing federal, state, and 
regional agencies of the comnii? i!*;>'»nt of 
community and junior colleges to staff de- 
velopment; to the needs of the colleges for 
support funding for such programs. The 
AACJC is also the appropriate agency to 
assist foundations in identifying strong, 
workable, innovative staff development 
programs at individual institutions; or to 
identify consortiums of community colleges 
which may be attempting to develop co- 
ordinated staff development programs. 

6. The Association should marshall all 
possible resources to increase the develop- 
ment of culturally and linguistically diverse 
staff by; 

a. Working to increase the fund- 
ing level for fellowship programs of 
the Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act; 

b. Urging universities that prepare 
community junior college administra- 
tors to recruit minorities into their 
programs; 

c. Urging the universities through 
the AACJC Council of Universities and 
Colleges to develop programs to pre- 
pare culturally and linguistically di- 
verse staff; 

d. Encouraging its membership to 
use minority students to help other 
minority students as peer counselors, 
peer tutors and teachers; and give as- 
sistance to colleges in designing pro- 
grams to help both students and faculty 
■^'■his effort; 

pDir^'e. Work to increase the funding 
mm^m. for the institutes and short-term 



training programs of the Education Pro- 
fessions Development Act; 

f. And especially encourage legis- 
lation to support bilingual/bi-cultural 
education through at least the commu- 
nity junior college level. This includes 
programs for development of bilingual/ 
bi-cultural staff, 

7, With the cooperation of a represen- 
tative committee from member colleges, the 
Association should attempt to devise a sys- 
tem (and guidelines) for collecting and re- 
porting data concerning recurring and 
nationwide common needs in the staff de- 
velopment area. Such data would be of 
great value to local, regional, and national 
agencies both for long-range planning and 
for decisions about funding for staff 
development, 

8, Accreditation agencies should be 
encouraged to give increased emphasis to 
staff development programs as one indicator 
of institutional vitality. 

Most of the recommendations from the 
Assembly are directed to the community 
and junior colleges themselves. Again and 
again in its discussions, the Assembly recog- 
nized that before significant funding sup- 
port can be sought from any agencies — fed- 
eral, state, and local — each college must 
identify its own staff development needs 
in the light of its own missions, its own 
clientele, and its obligations to the imme- 
diate community which it serves. A further 
repeated theme in Assembly discussions was 
(that the college must give active support, 
rather than passive attention to, staff de- 
velopment, and that it must demonstrate 
its commitment to this activity by re-order- 
ing its priorities and allocating from its own 
resources the necessary means for staff re- 
newal. Such a commitment would be in it- 
self persuasive to funding agencies that the 
college considers staff development integral 



to its operation and functionally necessary 
in its ongoing response to the needs of its 
students. 

Recommendation: Staff development 
programs should involve and be designed 
for all staff elements in the college: faculty, 
administrators, support personnel, trustees, 
students, personnel in state agencies respon- 
sible for community college administration, 
and where appropriate, members of the com- 
munity. Said in another way: all of those 
who in any fashion touch the lives of the 
students are, in fact, educators who teach 
by their example, by their contacts with 
students, by their awareness of the goals of 
their college as they understand how their 
work contributes to those goals. 

Therefore, stai^f development programs 
should be created from within, as varied 
staff identify their professional or career 
needs and work out the particular ways and 
means of responding to those needs in in- 
service programs. These should include 
intergroup programs which emphasize the 
collaborative nature of the college enter- 
prise. 

State agencies, wliich, in America, are 
frequently the legal foundation for public 
education, should encourage, fund, and to 
the extent practical, provide state leadership 
for inservice development programs. 

Recommendatio}}: Colleges should de- 
vise specific programs to train minority 
administrators, counselors, teachers, li- 
brarians, and paraprofessionals. They should 
provide opportunities for cultural aware- 
ness training for all staff, including mem- 
bers of governing boards. Such awareness 
training should be designed to reduce (or 
hopefully eliminate] racism and prejudice 
as far as possible in the whole college en- 
vironment. 

^ omniGndation: The commitment of 
of the college is crucial to the 



success of any staff development program, 
and supportive encouragement for all as- 
pects of the program is needed. In addition, 
where it is possible and functional, colleges 
might identify a staff development officer 
responsible for overall planning and coor- 
dination of in-service efforts. 

Reconiiwfidatiou: Each college should 
make an analysis and ongoing evaluation 
of its present staff development activities 
(use of consultants, conduct of workshops, 
conferences, professional travel, sabbaticals, 
and the like) to determine which are most 
productive and which might be changed or 
eliminated so that staff development dollars 
will be most effectively committed. 

Recommendation: Each college should 
have an ongoing assessment of its recog- 
nition and reward practices (added pay, re- 
leased time, incentive awards, promotion 
policies, and the like) to determine how these 
can be adapted to include recognition and en- 
couragement for participation in inservice 
programs. Each college should have an on- 
going assessment of its personnel policies to 
determine how these can be adapted to in- 
clude incentives for participation. 

Recommendation: Where collective ne- 
gotiation exists, every effort should be made 
by all sides, including students, to agree on 
the nature and scope of the college's commit- 
ment to staff development. 

Recommendation: As a central part of 
each college's long-range planning, system- 
atic efforts should be made to projec' ?:hanges 
in enrollment patterns, and changirv:,;' student 
and community needs so that incun^.i^ent staff 
may be given opportunities for retraining to 
respond effectively to such needs. 

Recommendation: Every college should 
consider establishing a community advisory 
board to help design staff development 
programs. 

Recommendation: In any staff develop- 



ment program, each college is especially 
urged to include part-time staff. Such per- 
sons tend to be neglected in institution-wide 
programs; yet their actual and potential 
value to the college is often great and could 
be increased by including them in renewal 
activities. 

The Assembly recognizes that a primary 
need is to develop strategies, techniques, 
approaches, and mei:hods for implementing 
the commitment to staff development. How 
to do it? That is a question with multiple 
answers — answers as varied as the institu- 
tions which ask the question. The need is to 
develop ways and means, to experiment 
with them and test them and refine them — 
and above all to share workable models, 
processes, schemes, and programs as widely 
as can be done. 

We affirm that such experimenting, such 
risk-taking, such sharing, is long overdue. 
Now it is an imperative. 

Much has been asked of our burgeon- 
ing, almost explosively growing commu- 
nity and junior colleges in the last ten years. 
Far more will be asked of us in the decade 
to come. 

It is our proud claim that we are "peo- 
ples colleges." If in fact we are, then our 
values will be demonstrated by the way we 
nurture not only those whom we educate, 
but also those who do the educating. If we 
see people as autonomous, capable of self- 
renewal, worthy of respect not only for what 
they are but for what 'rhey can become, 
then we will — increasing'/y— provide oppor- 
tunities for their becoming. 

In some ways, America is a deeply 
shaken country, distracted and frustrated 
by a cascade of events over which we seem 
to have little control. By all signs, we are 
faced with a radical change in our national 
^ lion. It is clear that now, and for an 
lvv>inite future, we will have to learn to 



cope with scarcity^ with constrictions in our 
lives in many ways still unknown and un- 
guessed at. We have turned an historical 
corner, and ahead of us is the road not taken. 
But this Assembly affirms that for us in 
education, and particularly for our colleges, 
this historical turn is a matchless oppor- 
tunity. This nation was founded on the 
premise that the basic measure of value in 
our society is the individual human person. 
In the last analysis, that person is the touch- 
stone, the measure, against which we scale 
all other social values. In our colleges, the 
pierson is our business. His competence is 
our business. His chance to learn to manage 
his own life with dignity is our business. If 
we are imaginative and ingenious and tough- 
minded in trying once again to shape our in- 
stitutions so that they measure up to the 
basic value which we espouse, this may well 
be our contribution to the map of the un- 
known road ahead of us. 
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Professor of Higher Education 
College of Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

8. Mr. Abram H. Bernstein 
Chairman, Division of Social and 
Behavioral Sciences 

Keystone Junior College 

La Plume, Pennsylvania 18400 

9. Dr. Sanford D. Bishop 
President 

S. D. Bishop State Junior College 
351 North Broad SU cct 
Mobile, Alabama 36603 

10. Dr. Larry J. Blake 
President 

Flathead Valley Community 
College 

Kalispell, Montana 59901 

11. Ms. Sharon Bush 
Staff Associate 

National Board on Graduate 
Education 

2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20418 

12. Mr. David S. Bushnell 

Senior Staff Scientist, HumRRO 
300 North Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 

13. Dr. Richard L. Byerly 
Director, Research and 
Development 

Des Moines Area Community 
College 

2006 Ankeny Boulevard 
Ankeny, Iowa 50021 
'*'^"^-er, Iowa Legislature) 
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14. Dr. Searle F. Charles 
Executive Director 
Connecticut Community Colleges 
1280 Asylum Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 06105 

15. Dr. Jesus Chavarria 
Center for Chicano Studies 
University of California 

Santa Barbara, California 93105 

16. Mr. Jose Chavez 

• 619 West 37th Street 
Austin, Texas 7S705 
(Graduate Student) 

17. Mr. Walter P.S. Chun 
Director of Community College 
Services 

University of Hawaii 
2444 Dole Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

18. Dr. Charles C. Collins 
Dean of Behavioral Shudies 
Los Medanos College 

321 Golf Club Road, Building 19 
Pleasant Hill, California 94523 

19. Mr. Fred E. Crossland 
Senior Program Associate 
Office of Special Projects 
Division of Education and 
Research 

Ford Foundation 

320 East 43rd Street 

New York, New York 10017 

20. Mr. John A. Crowl 
Managing Editor 
Chronicle of Higher Education 
1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

21. Dr. Amo De Bernardis 
President 

Portland Community College 
12000 Southwest 49th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97219 
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22. Mr. George M. Delgrosso 
President 
Lambton College 
P. O. Box 969 
Sarnia, Ontario CANADA 

23. Dr. Alfredo G. de los Santos Jr. 
President 

El Paso Community College 
6601 Dyer Street 
El Paso, Texas 79904 

24. Ms. Gracia Molina dePick 
1016 Newkirk Drive 
La Jolla, California 92037 
(Professor, San Diego Mesa 
College) 

25. Dr. Charles W. Dudley 
President 

Newton Junior College 
100 Washington Park 
Newton, Massachusetts 02160 

26. Miss Shirley C. Dugdale 
Trustee 

Bennett College 
Millbrook, New York 12545 

27. Dr. John W. Dunn 
Superintendent 
Foothill Community College 
District 

12345 El Monte Avenue 
Los Altos Hills, California 94022 

28. Ms. Nancy Eliason 
Assistant Protessor 
Social Sciences Division 
Lehigh County Community 
College 

2370 Main Street 
Schnecksville, Pennsylvania 18078 

29. Dr. Nolan Ellison 
President 

Seattle Central Community College 
1718 Broadway 
^^"ittle, Washington 98122 
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30. Mrs. Lilla E. Engdahl 
6170 Everett Street 
Arvada, Colorado 80002 
(Chairman, Denver Area Council 
for Community Colleges) 

31. Dr. Arthur H. Evans, Jr. 
Associate Dean of Instruction 
West Hills Community College 
300 Cherry Lane 

Coalinga, California 92310 

32. Dr. Walter J. Fightmaster 
Provost 

Oakland Community College 
Suulii Ecibi Campus Center 
13200 Oak Park Boulevard 
Oak Park, Michigan 48237 

33. Mr. Scott A. Fisher 
President 

Fisher Junior College 

118 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

34. Mr. James Forman 
Director 

School of Applied Science 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, New York 14623 

35. Mr. Helmuth O. Froeschle 
Director of Public Information 
Montgomery College 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 

\ A.^ n IT ;c-\»-» 

OD. ivii . iwjgci i i. \jctiiiSOn 

Director of Special Programs 
Westbrook College 
716 Stevens Avenue 
Portland, Maine 04103 

37. Ms. Katherine Gavin 
Professor 

Prairie State College 
197 at Hallstead Street 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 60411 
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38. Mr. Charles A. Gilmore, Chief 
Municipal Employees Training 
Division; Bureau of Local 
Government Services 
Department of Community 
Affairs 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
P.O. Box 1555 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120 

39. Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 
President 

American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

40. Dr. Donald H. Godbold 
President 

Merritt College 
12500 Campus Drive 
Oakland, California 94619 

41. Mrs. Jeanne Goddard 
602 Riverside Drive 
Ormond Beach, Florida 32018 
(Trustee, Daytona Beach 
Community College) 

42. Mr. Bill Cover 

Director of American Indian 
Programs 

American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

43. Dr. Russell H. Graham 
President 

Coffeyville Community College 
Coffeyville, Kansas 67337 

44. Dr. James O. Hammons 

The Pennsylvania State University 
Center for the Study of Higher 
Education; 101 Rackley Building 
University Park, 
Pennsylvania 16802 
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45. Mr. Rod Hare 

c/o Student Government Office 
North Campus 

Community College of Denver 
1006 East 62nd Street 
Denver, Colorado 80216 
(President, Student Unit 
Colorado Association of 
Community Junior Colleges) 

46. Dr. Lee G. Henderson' 
Director of Community College 
Division 

State Department of Education 
Room 523 

Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

47. Dr. Roger W. Heyns 
President 

American Council on Education 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

48. Mr. Joe Hinojosa 

Assistant Professor of Printing 
Graphic Arts Management 
Los Angeles Trade Technical 
College 

400 West Washington 

Los Angeles, California 90015 

49. Mr. Brent Hunter 
National Vice President 
Phi Theta Kappa 

Pi Gamma Chapter 
Florida College 
Box 210 

Temple Terrace, Florida 33617 

50. Mr. James K. Jackson 

Harford Community College 
Bel Air, Maryland 21014 

51. Dr. Walter S. Johnson 
President 

Washington Community College 

District No. 17 

Spokane, Washington 99207 



52. Mr. Michael lones 
(Student) 

Keystone lunior College 
Box 04o 

La riume, Pennsylvania 18440 

53. Dr William Keim % 
Coordinutor tor Comnninit\' 
College Programs 

Virginia Poly technical institute 
Blacksbiirg, Virginia 240o0 

54. Dr. Samuel Kelly 

Center for Higher Education 
Western Washington State College 
Bellingham, Washington 08225 

55. Dr. Robert E. Kinsinger (Observer) 
Vice President — Programs 

VV. K. Kellogg Foundation 

400 North Avenue 

Battle Creek, Michigan 49016 

56. Dr. Frederick C. Kintzer 
Associate Professor of Higher 
Education 

University of California, Los 
Angeles; Department of Educa- 
Education 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

57. Mr. Victor Lauter 

Dean, Continuing Education and 

Extension Services 

New York City Community 

College 

300 lay Street 

Brooklyn, New York, 11201 

58. Dr. Thomas M. Law, President 
Penn Valley Community College 
560 West port Roatl 

Kansas City, Missouri 64111 

59. Mrs. Lydia Linares 
Instructor 

Laredo lunior College 
LaR.Mjo, Texas 78040 



60. Ms. Pat Locke 
Director 

Planning Resources in Minority 
Education; Western Interstate 
Commission on Higher 
Education 
P.O. Drcuver P. 
Houlder, Colorado 80302 

cl. Mr. David T. Lopez 
Secretary 

Board of Education 
Houston Independent School 
District 

3830 Richmond Avenue 
Houston, Texas 77027 

o2. Mr. Paul J. Lowery 
Superintendent 
Des Moines Area Community 
College 

2006 Ankeny Boulevard 
Ankeny, Iowa 50021 

63. Dr. William A. McClelland 
Executive Vice President, HumRRO 
300 North Washington Street 
Alexan(.lria, Virginia 22314 

64. Mr. George H. McKenzie 
Physical Plant Superintendent 
Southwestern Oregon Community 
College 

Coos Bay, Oregon ^7420 

65. Ms. Constance 1. McQueen 
Coordinator of Adult Programs 
Office of Continuing Education 
and hx tension Services 

New ^'ork City Community 

College 

300 lav Street 

I5rookiyn, New York 11201 

CO. Dr. Peter Masiko, Ir. 
President 

Miami- Dade Community College 
lion S.W. 104th Street' 
Miami. Florida 3315o 



67. Dr. Jane E. Matson 
Professor of Education 
School of Education 
California State University 
5151 State University Drive 
Los Angeies, California 90032 

68. Dr. Robert N. Mayo 
President 

Hinds Junior College 
Raymond, Mississippi 39154 

69. Mrs. Ana G. Mendez 
President 

Puerto Rico Junior College 
Box AE 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 00928 

70. Mr. Joe Miller 

Director, Community-Junior 
Colleges 

State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 

71. Sister Anne Joachim Moore 
President 

St. Mary's Junior College 
2600 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

72. Dr. Tal Mullis 

Dean, Faculty and Staff 
Development 

Santa Fe Community College 
3000 N.W. 83rd Street 
P.O. Box 1530 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 

73. Mr. Greg Nelson 
(Student) 

Florida Junior College 
at Jacksonville 
Jacksonville, Florida 32205 
(President, Florida Student 
Association) 




74. Dr. James Nelson 
Professor 

Administration and Higher 
Education 

Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

75. Dr. Terry O'Banion 
Professor of Higher Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

76. Mr. Henry Oyama 
Director of Bilingual Programs 
Pima College 

2202 West Anklan 
Tucson, Arizona 85709 

77. Mr. John Pearce 
Director of Community 
Cooperation 

Johnson County Community 
College 

Overland Park, Kansas 66210 

78. Mr. Peter D. Pelham 
President 

Mount Vernon College 
2100 Foxhall Road 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

79. Dr. Jose A. Perea 
Dean of General Studies 
Community College of Denver 
Auraria Campus 

Denver, Colorado 80204 

80. Dr. Edward C. Pomeroy 
Executive Director 

American AssociaUon of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Suite 610 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

81. Honorable Mary W. Rieke 
Vice Chairman 
Education Committee 
House of Representatives 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
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82. Mr. Manuel Ronquillo 
Dean of Student Personnel 
East Los Angeles College 
5357 East Brooklyn Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90022 

83. Dr. John A. Sct^liano 
Director 

National Ed.D. Program tor 

Community College 

Administrators and Teachori; 

Nova University 

College Avenue 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314 

84. Dr, William G. Shannon 
Senior Vice President 
American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges 
One Duponl Circle, N.VV. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

85. Dr. Michael F. Shugrue 
Director Academic Development 
Office of the President 

City College of New York 

138th Street and Convent Avenue 

New York, New York 10031 

86. Mr. Howard L. Simmons 
P,0, Box No. U-6858 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee Florida 32306 
(Graduate Student) 

87. Dr. Edward Simonsen 
Superintendent 

Kern Community College District 
2105 24th Street 
Bakersfield, Culifornia 93301 

88. Dr. John A. Smith 
Superintendent 

Southwestern Community College 
Creston, Iowa 50801 

89. Ms. Joyce K. Smitheran 
Coordinator of Special Projects 
Kio Hondo College 

3600 Workman Mill Road 
■, California 90608 
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90. Dr. William C Strasser 
President 

Montgomery College 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 

91. Dr. Abel B. Sykes, Jr. 

S uperintendent-President 
Compton College 
i n East Artesia 
Compton, California 90221 

92. Mr. MaxTadlock 
IVesident 

Tadlock Associates, Inc. 
P.O. Box AB 

Los Altos, California 94022 

93. Dr. Frederick J. Walsh 
Assistant Vice President 
State University of New York 
Agricultural and Technical 
College 

Farmingdale, New York 11735 

94. Or. John T. Warren 

Vice President for Educational 
Research 

Bell and Howell Schools 
4141 Belmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60641 

95. Mr. Howiard M. Warrington 
Executive Vice President 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 

96. Mrs. Doris Weddington 
Junior College Program 
Education Annex F-38 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 78712 
(Graduate Studefit) 

97. Mr. Bud Wcidenthai 
Editorial Staft 
Cleveland Press 
Cleveland. Ohio 44114 
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98. Dr. VVilJiam Wilkie (Observer) 
Director of Educational Programs 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation 

400 North Avenue 

Battle Creek, Michigan 49016 

99. Mr. Hayden R. Williams 
Assistant Dean and Director of 
Learning Resources 

Golden West College 
15744 Golden West Street 
Huntington Beach, California P2647 



100. Dr. Richard E. Wilson 
Vice President for Programs 
American Association of 
Community and Junior 
Colleges 

One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20036 

101. Mr. Richard Yoo 

Director of Community Services 

Sierra College 

Rocklin, California 95677 



102. Mr. Ricardo Zazueta 
Executive Director 
Service, Employment and 
Redevelopment 
9841 Airport Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90045 



103. Mrs. Mary Lou Zoglin, 
Member Board of Trustees 
Foothill Community College 
12345 EI Monte Road 
Los Altos Hills, California 94022 

Assembly Staff 

Dr. Richard Albertson, NTL Center 

Mrs. Lucy Cooper, Secretary 

Mr. Jack C. Gernhart, Administrative 

Assistant to the President 
Mr. William A. [Harper, Vice President- 
Communications 
Mr. Michael F. Kipp, AMA Consultant 
Mr. Ron Slawson, Multimedia 
Presentation 
^ Jean Thurston, Secretary 
tl\lv>^oger Yarrington, Moderator 
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